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BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


NEST OF THE WINDOW SWALLOW. 


Tue chief care of birds is to conceal their 
nests from the eyes of their enemies, and to 
render access to the nests difficult. The bird 
most commonly succeeds in fulfilling these 
conditions, not oaly by the form, but also by 
the composition of the nest. It is generally 

ll 


formed of two or three layers of different 
materials; first, the external coating, that 
which must sustain the edifice, is composed 
of the coarsest; the second layer is of finer 
materials; and lastly the interior, or lining, 
which is the softest. Most of the nests built 
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on trees or their branches are constructed 
according to these rules, but large birds em- 
ploy coarser materials than small birds, The 


nests of birds of prey and of crows are com- 


posed externally of dry sticks, strong and 


tender, then of finer stalks and roots, and 
lined inside with hair and moss, and other 
substances. The middie layer is frequently 


mixed with earth and clay, which imparts 


greater solidity to the structure. 

Most of the nests of small birds are con- 
structed on the same plan, only with finer 
materials; for while the crow conveys entire 
bundles of pig’s bristles to its nests, the robin 


NEST OF THE TAWNY SWALLOW. 


puts horse-hair into hers. The interior of a 
large number of the nests of the small singing- 
birds is lined with extraordinary delicacy, but 
each species selects its particular materials. 
Many employ feathers, wool, cotton, hair; 
others, one of these materials only, and al- 
ways the same. Thus, in the nest of the 


whitethroat only a few hairs are found; in 


-that of the linnet, always cotton or wool, 
_rarely hair; in that of the long-tailed tom-tit, 
.there are feathers only; but in many other 


nests we find all these materials combined. 
There are among them some architects so 


capricious, that in the choice of these materials 


they display a very peculiar taste. The pee- 
wit, for example, lines its nest with the 


feathers of the partridge only. 


Thus, many species of birds have their fa- 
vorite materials, and when they find them in 
their neighborhood, they employ them exclu- 
sively in the construction of their nests. The 
linnet, for example, finds, in the places it re- 


sorts to, a large quantity of a certain plant— 


the Gnaphalium diotcum, or cat’s foot. So, 
also, all the individuals of the species which 
nest in this country line their nests with this 
soft little plant. The blackbird, when it con- 
structs its nest of twigs, lines it with tempered 
clay; but when it builds in a hole in a tree, 


lines it with moss instead, The thrush cou- 


structs the interior of its nest of rotten wood, 
which it carefully prepares. It then glues it 
with its saliva, and spreads and kneads it with 
its beak, 


Birds are no less capricious in the choice of 


the external materials of their nests. Thus, 
the very artistically constructed nest of the 
yellowthroat has always a lot of little morsels 
of bark, or rather of the white pellicle of the 
birch-tree; and when the tree does not grow 
in the neighborhood, this bird employs the 
remains of chrysalids, and the silk and threads 
of their several insects. The magpie builds 
its nest with shells, lining it with earth, upon 
which it places tender roots and delicate veg- 
etable fibres, to form a bed for its eggs, the 
whole being covered with a roof or dome of 
thorns. The entrance is on one side. The 
nests of the crow are similar, but they are 
not all roofed. Many birds which nest on 
trees and branches build with sides so thin 
that the nest can be seen through, and it is 
not easy to conceive how they succeed in 
hatching their eggs and protecting their 
young from cold. 

The materials for the construction of the 
nest are always selected according to the 
time and place of the bird’s sojourn. This 
remark especially applies to the external coat- 
ing, and the nest has frequently a special 
envelope composed of whatever material is 
found in greater abundance in the neighbor- 
hood—a measure of precaution against the 
search of man and other enemies. It is im- 
possible not to admire the prodigious art with 
which the long-tailed titmouse and the finch 
clothe the exterior of their nests with the 
gray mosses and lichens which grow upon the 
same tree, or upon other trees of the same 
sort. The most practised eye would see 
pothigg but a branch covered with moss. 4 
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naturalist states that one day he saw a nest 
of the long-tailed tom-tit built amid the stalks 


of a hop-plant, without any signs of moss or 
lichen on the outside, It was, in fact, un- 
necessary, for none of these crytogamous 
plants grow amid the green branches and 
leaves of the hop; and if the nest had been 
covered with them as usual, it would have 
been easily detected. It was therefore neces- 


sary for the bird to employ other means to 


effect its object, and the ingenious little archi- 
tect constructed its nest of green moss, which 
could not be distinguished amid the green 
leaves. 


NEST OF YELLOW-HEADED WEAVER BIRD. 


Many birds which construct their nests with 
less art than the preceding, select always 
with a preference the materials best suited to 
their brood—thus, amid the fields we see them 
construct their nests of blades of dried grass, 
amid moss, with moss,ete. The species which 
nest in marshes take aquatic plants, reeds, 
rushes, etc., like the buzzard and the species of 
reed-warblers. 

Aquatic birds and most of the marsh birds, 
as well as the Gallinacee, always nest in the 
vicinity of places where suitable materials for 
their purpose are found in abundance, and 
they carry them in their beaks, walking or 
swimming. The feathers found in the nests 
of ducks are those of the duck herself, which 
she plucks out while setting. The wild goose 
often carries rushes to the summit of an old 
willow, but it never goes far in search of 
them; it takes the nearest it can find, runs 
with them to the foot of the tree, and then 
flies up to the top. The divers seek their 
materials at the bottom of ponds, tearing 
up the aquatic plants which are beginning to 
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_ decay, and bringing them to the surface of the 


water. Both the male and the female engage 
in this work, and frequently bring together 
large masses of different species of these 
plants to construct a floating nest. Birds of 
prey carry the materials of their nests in their 
claws; almost all other birds in their beaks. 

Under ordinary circ , birds build 
but one nest, and rear ofie brood in a season. 


If, however, by accident or design, their nest 


is destroyed, or their eggs stolen, or the young 
brood carried off, they set to work to repair 
the injury, and build another nest. The in- 
stinct to propagate their species overrules 
every other desire or habit. 

In the engraving on our opening page the 


construction of the nest of the window 


swallow is shown. It is made of a soft, hairy 
substances and fastened to the upper cross 
piece of the window frame from which it 


hangs down presenting a not ungraceful 
appearance, 

The engraving on page 174 represents the 
nests of the Tawny Swallow, which are simply 


SEST OF THE BALTIMORE OBIOLE, 


long pouches of earth and twigs, and lined 
inside with warm, soft substances. They are 
generally found in groups, and lie one above 
another as shown in the engraving. 

The third picture is a view of the nest of 
the Yellow-Headed Weaver Bird. It resem- 
bles a small, rade basket of osiers, somewhat 
longer than it is wide, It is generally con- 
cealed among the branches of small trees. 

The nest of the Baltimore Oriole, shown in 
the engraving on this page, is the habitation of 
a bird peculiarly American, It is found from 
Canada to Brazil. Belonging to a family 
which usually lives in the tropics, where an 
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inaccessible nest is necessary for protection 
against monkeys and serpents, the Oriole re- 
tains the habit of suspending its nest, even in 
countries where these dangers do not exist. 
In the South the nest is made from the light- 
est moss, while in New England, the softest 
and warmest materials and the sunniest loca- 
tion are selected. Whe nest is placed at the 
bottom of a very skillfully-constructed net- 
work of strings and fibres, suspended like a 
pouch, from the end of a branch, and shaded 
by the overhanging leaves. They are solittle 
fearful of man that they build in the trees of 
a city, and over the planter’s door as readily 
as in the silent woods. It is one of the hand- 
somest birds that appear in the Northern 
States, and is consequently much admired ; and 
only vandals kill it, or rob its nest. . But our 
space will not permit us to enlarge on the 
subject of birds and their nests, so we must 
turn to other matters. 


THE ERUPTION OF MAUNA LOA. s 

Hawaii the largest of the Sandwich Islands, 
is noted for its numerous and remarkable vol- 
canoes, Of these the most wonderful are 
Kirauea and Mauna Loa. The former, though 
over three thousand eight hundred feet above 
the sea, is not a mountain, but its crater is 
found in a depression which is more than a 
thousand feet below the surface of the adja- 
cent country. The circumference of this de- 
pression is between fifteen and sixteen miles. 

Sixteen miles distant from Kirauea, and at 
an,elevation of nine thousand seven hundred 
and ninety féet above it, is the crater of 
Mauna Loa. This may be considered as the 
summit crater of a mountain, of which 
Kirauea is a lateral one. 

The form of Mauna Loa is its most remark- 
able feature. The idea of a volcano is so 
generally connected with the figure of a 
cone, that the mind at once conceives of a 
lofty sugar-loaf ejecting fire, red-hot stones, 
and flowing lavas. But in place of slender 
walls around a deep crater, which the shaking 
of an eruption may tumble in, the summit of 
the Hawaiian volcano is nearly a plane, of 
which the crater, though six miles in circuit, 
is like a small quarry-hole, the ancient orifice 
being not less than twenty-four miles in 
circumference. 

A memorable eruption of this voleano took 
place in January, 1843. The engraving on 
page 177 gives a view of the crater during 
the eruption, which is thus described in a let- 
ter of an American missionary : 
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“On the 10th of January of the present 
year, just at the dawn of day, we discovered 
a rapid disgorgement of liquid fire from near 
the summit of Mauna Loa, at an elevation of 
about fourteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. This eruption increased from 
day to day for several weeks, pouring out 
vast floods of fiery lava, which spread down 
the side of the mountain, and flowed in broad 
rivers, throwing a terrific glare upon the 
heavens, and filling those lofty mountainous 
regions with a sheen of light. This spectacle 
continued till the molten flood had progressed 
twenty or thirty miles down the side of the 
mountain, with an average breadth of one 
and a half miles, and across a high plain 
which stretches between the bases of Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea. After many weeks— 
in company with Mr. Paris, the missionary 
for Kau—a station south of Hilo—we pene- 
trated through a deep forest, stretching be- 
tween Hilo and the mountain, and reached 


the molten stream, which we followed to the 


top of the mountain, and fopnd its source ina 
vast crater, amidst eternal snow. Down the 
sides of the mountain the lava had now ceased 
to flow upon the surface; but it had formed 
for itself a subterranean duct, at the depth of 
fifty or one hundred feet. This duct was vitrifi- 
ed, and down this fearful channel a river of fire 
was rushing at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, from the summit to the foot of 
the mountain. This subterranean stream we 
saw distinctly through several large apertures 
in the side of the mountain, while the burning 
flood rushed fearfully beneath our feet. Our 
visit was attended with peril and inconceiv- 
able fatigue, but we never regretted having 
made it, and we returned deeply affected with 
the majesty, the sublimity, the power, and the 
love of that God who ‘looketh on the earth 
and it trembleth, who toucheth the hills and 
they smoke; whose presence melteth the 
hills, and whose look causeth the mountains 
to flow down.’ ” 
GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON, 
Earthquakes, which are the greatest mys- 
teries of nature, have long been the object of 
the most thorough investigations of scientific 
men, At the present day the savans have re- 
turned to the old theory of the ancients which 
assigned the cause to the effects of a vast fire 
which exists in the centre of the earth. Fur- 
ther than this nothing is asserted with accu- 
racy. Various opinions exist in different 
countries. In regions subjéct to them it is 
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generally supposed that they cannot occur 
without being preceded by some sign. In 
Italy the opinion prevails, that long a 
oppressive heat and a foggy sky are sure 
heralds of the approaching disaster. It has 
been proved, however, these condi hen 
frequently occurred without a 


silt 
ked that the signs regarded in all other 
countries as infallible have been disco = 
by Europeans and their descendants is well 
known to all who have examined the subject. 
In South American countries, however, the 
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rarely damaged by earthquakes, preserve the 
remembrance of unusually severe shocks as 
great events, keeping festivals on their 
anniversaries. 

Our intention is not to decuss the theory 
of earthquakes, but to describe one which oc- 
curred at Lisbon more than a century ago, 
and which was felt in the greater portion of 
Europe, parts of Africa, and even in North 
America, extending over a space of fifteen 
millions of square miles, or nearly one twelfth 
of the area of the globe. 

The ist of November, 1755, will be long re- 
membered in the annals of Portugal, as hav- 
ing been the day upon which this terrible 
catastrophe occurred. 

It was All Saints’ day, which is in Roman 
Catholic countries a high festival. The 
churches and religious houses were crowded, 
and the people were thus collected in what 


proved to be the most fatal localities. Tho~ 


morning broke clear and bright, witlen® sign 
of the impending danger. About nine o’clock 
the sun began to grow dim, and half an hour 
later a rumbling noise was heard, which pro- 
ceeded from under the ground, and resembled 
the rolling of heavy carts. This noise in- 
creased gradually and with great rapidity, 
and in a few seconds resembled the discharge 
of heavy ordnance. At a few minutes after 
nine o’clock, when this noise was loudest, the 
earth became violently convulsed, and the 
first shock was felt. This was extremely 
severe, and levelled the palace of the Inquisi- 
tion, and many other large buildings, to the 
ground. There wasa short pause of not more 
than a minute in duration. Then followed 
three terrific shocks, which threw to the 
ground every building of any considerable 
size, including all the churches, palaces, and 
government buildings in the place. In less 
than five minutes after the first shock was 
felt nothing was left of a large and flourishing 
city but a mass of fearful ruins, beneath 
which thousands of human beings were 
buried; some being instantly killed, while 
others were compelled to linger through 
hours of agonizing torture. 

But this was not-all. In about half an 
hour after the severe shocks had ceased, the 
sea rushed with terrific violence into the 
Tagus, rising more than forty feet above high 
water mark, Fortunately the large bay 
which the river forms opposite the Portuguese 
capital permitted this vast body of water to 
spread itself, but for which circumstance it 
would have covered more than half the town. 


As it was it flooded the lower streets, and a 
strong stone quay on which three thousand 
people had taken refuge, was swept away and 
every person drowned. The water had re- 
treated as quickly as it had come. This was 
repeated several times before the sea returned 
to its usual level, the wave being less power- 
ful each time. 

Sixty thousand persons were buried be- 
neath the ruins a®i drowned in the Tagus. 
During the evening a smart shock was felt, 
which was strong enough to split the walls of 
several houses that had still kept their posi- 
tion. The rents thus caused were more than 
half a foot wide; but they closed again im- 
mediately after the cessation of the shock, so 
firmly that no trace of them could be 
discovered. 

In honor of the festival the altars of the 
various churches had been elaborately deco- 
rated with lighted candles. When the build- 
ings fell these were not extinguished, and 
gave.rise to a new horror. As soon as it 
was dark the city was discovered to be 
on fire. Mr. Davy, an English merchant, 
residing in Lisbon, who witnessed the dis- 
asters, thus describes this terrible finale : 

“As soon as it grew dark, another scene 
presented itself, little less shocking than those 
already described—the whole city appeared 
in a blaze which was so bright that I could 
easily see to read by it. It may be said with- 
out exaggeration, it was on fire at least in a 
hundred different places at once, and thus 
continued burning for six days together, 
without intermission, or the least attempt be- 
ing made to stop its progress. It went on 
consuming everything the earthquake had 
spared, and the people were so dejected and 
terrified, that few or none had courage enough 
to venture down to save any part of their 
substance; every one had his eyes turned to- 
wards the flames, and stood looking on with 
silent grief, which was only interrupted by 
the cries and shrieks of women and children 
calling on the saints and angels for succor, 
whenever the earth began to tremble, which 
was so often this night, and indeed I may say 
ever since, that the tremors, more or less, did 
not cease for a quarter of an hour together.” 

The engraving on page 179 presents a 
spirited view of the appearance of the city 
during the severe shocks which destroyed it. 

The country immediately around Lisbon 
was terribly affected. The high mountains 
were greatly damaged, and some had their 
summits split in two. The whole coast of 
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’ Portugal anda part of Spain shared in the 


suffering. Oporto, Sebutal, Ayamonte, Cadiz 
and Gibraltar were more or less injured by 
the shocks and the sudden rising of the 
sea, 

As a consequence of all this, the inhabitants 
of countries subject to earthquakes never 
feel secure. They know not at what moment 
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one of these terrible visitations may over- 
whelm them, and blot out their existence, 
or strip them of all their possessions. We 
who are exempt from such a scourge have 
great cause to be thankful that we are not 
exposed to the inflictions of a calamity that 
is often so fearful in its results and wide- 
spread in its desolating ruin. 
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ON THE LAKE SHORE. 


When the summer sunset's purple bil- 
lows 
Fade away in the glowing west, 
And the level sun through the clump 
oT willows, 
" Glints amber hues on the waters 
breast ; 
And myriad star-gems softly sparkle 
Mid the blue of the waters’ deep, 
Their dancing reflex the wavelets 
tlarkle 
Where their silver shadows softly 


sleep. 


’Tis then my wandering footsteps 
y 


By the lake’s rippled, pebbled rim, 
While thought and fancy float away 
On the sailing mists of the evening 
The sound of oars, dipped faint and 
still, 
Above the river's distant bend, 
So sweetly with the wild-birds’ trill 
And the night-wind’s fairy music 
blend. 


But she who roamed with me alone 
The silent, pebbly shore along, 
No more will list the tender tone 
Of oarsmen’s stroke or wild-birds’ 
song, 
Her glance, as in the days of old, 
No more will radiate from her eyes; 
Those starry orbs irf death are cold, 
And her spirit warbles in the skies. 


oni Dut ever when diurnal hours 
Theirstoried, happy memories bring, 
I think of her in fadeless bowers, 
Who used with me to laugh and sing 
Sweet songs of yore, whose “music 
sweet 
Floats through tenacious memory 
yet; 
Although her form I may not mect, 
— Her love I never can forget. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

On page 181 we present to the reader a 
view of the monument to Shakespeare which 
it is proposed to erect at the poet’s native town 
of Stratford-on-Avon. The project is forced to 
lie over for the present for the lack of funds, 
but there is every prospect that another year 
will witness the commencement of the work. 

The total height of the monument will be 
one hundred and six feet, while the width at 
the bottom of the steps will be thirty-six feet. 
The plan at the floor line shows four buttress- 
es, ornamented with angular columns, capitals, 
and panels, Each of the nuttresses supports 
a pedestal,on which a large statue will be 
placed. 

The memorial is not to be a solid structure, 
but so constructed at the lower part as to 
form a space in the centre for a vaulted cham- 
ber, lighted by four windows, and entered by 
an arched door on one side only. The cham- 
ber is intended to contain a marble statue of 
Shakespeare, resting on a carved pedestal op- 
posite the entrance. The wals of the cham. 
ber are to be historically treated, by tinted 
sculpture in bas-relief. Medallions of dra- 
matic writers and actors are to fill the span- 
drells of the doors and wind6ws, and other 
parts, both internally and externally. The 
form of the statue chamber is indicated on the 
design outside, as it rises by various archi- 
tectural lines, amidst which are four large 
gables, partly occupied by the arms of Shake- 
speare, supported by dramatic characters. 

In the second stage more figures are shown, 
singly and in groups, illustrating personages 
in some of the chief plays of ancient English 
life, some being under canopies. The upper 
tier of statues is shown upon the third stage, 
which, with those below, and the. crowning 
group at the top, St. George of England 
slaying the Dragon, number between thirty 
and forty. It is estimated that this handsome 
memorial will cost when completed, between 
eighteen and twenty thousand dollars, not in 
greenbacks, but in gold. 

In Manchester they have selected a very dif- 
ferent method of honoring the memory of the 
poet. They have founded one scholarship of 
the value of two hundred dollars per annum, 
in Owen’s College, and two of the value of one 
hundred dollars, each, per annum, in the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School, to promote 
the study of the English language and English 
literature. 

The exact date of Shakespeare's birth is 
not known with certainty. He was born at 
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Stratford-on-Avon, in April, 1564—the 25th of 
April, theanniversary of the tutelary saint of 
England, St. George, is generally believed to 
have been the date of this auspicious event. 
He was the son of John Shakespeare, a res- 
ident of Stratford, who married Mary, the 
youngest danghter of Robert Arden of Will- 
mecote, in the parish of Aston Cauntlow, and 
a descendant of the Robert Arden who was 
groom of the chamber to Henry VII. John 
was a thriving man, a respectable wool-sta- 
pler, who early in life was enabled to purchase 
two copyhold houses and gardens, and at the 
age of twenty-seven became a burgess of the 
corporation of Stratford. The year after- 
wards he was one of the four constables of 
Stratford, and in 1559, he gained the office of 
affeeror, whose duty it was to fix and deter- 
mine the fines leviable for offences against the 
by-laws of the borough. In 1561, he was one 
of the municipal chamberlains; and in 1564, 


~he was a member of the Common Hall of 


Stratford. In the following year, 1565, he 
was elected one of the fourteen aldermen of 
Stratford; and in 1571, attained the highest 
dignity by being chosen chief alderman. 

Thus it will be seen that the poet came of 
a respectable family. Of his early life we 
know comparatively little, save that at the 
age of eighteen he married Anne Hathaway, 
between whose family and his own a close 
intimacy had long existed, as in proven by 
the records of the Stratford court. His mar- 
riage bond bears the date of November 28th, 
1582. His wife was at this time twenty-six 
years of age, being eight years older than 
Shakespeare himself, and he married her to 
save her reputation. Their first child, a 
daughter, was born in Ma, 1583. They lived 
together in Stratford, until 1585, during which 
time they had three children. At the end of 
that time, Shakespeare, not finding his lot a 
very pleasant one, left Stratford and went to 
London. He became attached to the theatre, 
and had a house in Southwark, where his 
brother lived with him ; and it is probable that 
his wife was his frequent companion there. 

His attachment to the stage is easily ac- 
counted for. At Stratford he had had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing stage plays, and 
becoming acquainted with actors. As early 
as 1569, the queen’s players and the Earl of 
Worcester’s players visited Stratford and per- 
formed in it. Besides this he had frequent 
other opportunities, and it is supposed that 
when Queen Elizabeth made her grand his- 
torical visit to Kenilworth Castle, William 
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FRANCIS PLATZ, AT VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


LV ‘ZLYTd SIONVUS 


Shakespeare, then eleven years of age, was 
present at the festivities, 

Concerning his merits as an actor, writers 
differ. Some assert that he never rose be- 
yond the position known to the modern stage 
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as “ general utility,” while others claim for him 
considerable ability. 

It is believed that he began his career as a 
play-wright by writing in company with Rob- 
ert Greene and Christopher Marlowe, who had 
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achieved established reputations, and that 
with them he produced “The Taming of a 
Shrew,” “The First Part of the Contention 
betwixt the two Famous Houses of York and 
Lancaster,” and “ The True Tragedy of Rich- 
ard Duke of York.” These he afterwards 
re-wrote alone, and brought out as “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and the second and 
third parts of “King Henry VI.” By 1592, 
when he was but 28 years of age, and only six 
years after his departure from Stratford, he 
had overcome all the difficulties of a young 
author, and established himself securely as a 
distinguished and popular dramatic writer. 

Like every great genius, Shakespeare had 
to contend with the envy and malice of jeal- 
ous rivals, but he rose steadily above all to 
wealth and fame. [is plays were as popular 
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in his own time as to-day, for a writer in 1640 


tells us that when Ben Jonson’s plays would 
hardly bring money enough to pay for a sea- 
coal fire, Shakespeare’s would fill “ cock-pit, 
galleries, boxes,” and scarce leave standing 
room. 

Shakespeare died on the 23d of April, 1616, 
being, if this date, about which there is some 
dispute, is correct, exactly fifty-two years old. 
The following entry in the Stratford Burial 
Register records his interment—* 1616, April 
25, Will Shakespear, Gent.” His wife surviv- 
ed him seven years, and was buried beside 
him on the 8th of August, 1623. The first 


folio edition of his plays was published in the 


same year. The poet’s grave is on the north 
side of the chancel of the church at Strat- 
ford. 
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CORAL FORMATIONS. | 

Those who have sailed in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans have seen the wonderful forma- 
tions which are continually springing up in 
those distant waters, and which are due to the 
constant and ceaseless workings of those won-. 
derful polyps known as the coral animals. 

In appearance the coral insect is extremely 
beautiful, rivalling in its hues the richest 
flowers of our gardens. It is partly a flower 
and partly an animal, and in some degree re- 
sembles a garden aster. It has like the aster 
a disk richly cblored and fringed around with 
petal-like organs called tentacles. Below the 
disk, in contrast with the slender pedicel of 
the plant, there is a stout, cylindrical pedicel 
or body, often as broad as the disk itself, and 
usually not much longer, which contains the 
stomach and internal cavity 
of the polyp; and the mouth, 
which opens into the stom- 
ach, is placed at the centre 
of the disk. Tere the garden 
flower and the flower animal 
diverge in character. These 
polyps are attached to the 
submerged rocks of the shore, 
which serve them as a founda- 
tion for their structures, and 
from which they extend in 
various directions. The 
mouth is devoid of teeth, or 
appendages of any kind, The 


tentacles, which are the petals 
of the flower, are tubular or- 
gans, and communicate in- 
ternally with the exterior cav- 
ity of the animal. It con- 
tracts when disturbed, and 


conceals the flower by rolling inward over 


it the margin bearing the tentacles; and in 
this shape it resembles a shapeless, lifeless 
lump of animal matter. After ashort time, 
it expands again, which is produced by re- 
ceiving water into the interior through the 
mouth, and filling the tentacles, and swell- 
ing out its fleshy body. Its food consists of 
crabs, shell fish, or any other small inhabit- 
ants of the sea, which are seized and forced 
into the mouth by the tentacles. 

One peculiarity of these polyps is their ex- 
treme tenacity of life. If one is cut into a 
hundred pieces, each piece will grow to a 
separate polyp. 

Another remarkable feature is their mode 


of reproduction, which is accomplished by 
budding. This process is similar to the pro- 
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duction of buds in vegetables. A slight 
prominence is first seen on the side of the 
parent; this continues to enlarge until a circle 
of tentacles comes out, with a mouth at the 
centre, and finally the young equals the origin- 
al flower in size. This enables the animals to 
carry on their work to an almost indefinite 
extent. The constant budding keeps pace 
with the work of building, and the original 
polyps die out in the same proportion. 

The secretion of coral by these animals is 
not, as is supposed by some persons, an effort 
with them. Itis as natural and involuntary 
with them, as the secretion of milk by cows. 
The secretion is formed in the internal cavity 
of the polyp, the material being provided by 
the shells of its favorite food. The coral is 
deposited first on the base of the substance to 
which the animal is attached, 
each new polyp adds to this, 
and the structure rises in 
the water towards the sur- 
face. After a certain limit is 
passed the polyps at the base 
die out, but the work of re- 
production at the top is con- 
tinued with unceasing activi- > 
ty. Thus the working force 
is maintained unimpaired. 

Coral formations under the 
surface of the water present ~ 
scenes of beauty not surpass- % 
ed by those afforded by the 9m 
objects of our world. Trees 


of from six to eight feet in 


height, and beautifully bran- 
ched are common; and scat- 
tered over the domain of 
these wonderful creatures 
are imitations of all kinds of vegetation. 


Besides these, there are also solid domes, 


ten or twenty feet in diameter, whose surface 
is arched with the greatest nicety, and ex- 
quisitely modelled vases, some of which are 
three or four feet in diameter. The trees and 
vegetation are covered with a luxuriant foli- 
age, consisting of these many colored flower 
animals, the vases are adorned with sprigs of 
them, and the domes are studded with polyp 
stars of purple and emerald green. Through 
these fairy-like haunts fish of the most gor- 
geous hues roam. The exquisite lines of 
Percival, in which he so vividly portrays the 
beauties of these “ coral groves,” are said by 
naturalists to be no exaggeration. 


Not less wonderful are the structures of the 
coral polyps which are seen above the waves. 


A CORAL REEF AND ISLAND. 


The engraving on this paze represents the 
coral island as it is usually seen, and that on 
page 184 an island of this kind which has 
been elevated to a considerable height above 
the waves by an earthquake. These islands 
are to be found almost entirely in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. Some are many miles in 
extent, others are very small, while others still 
do not rise above the water, but form danger- 
ous reefs, which render the navigation of those 
waters extremely uncertain and hazardous. 
The first engraving under this head is a view 
of an atoll or lagoon island. It consists of 
a chaplet or ring of coral enclosing a portion 
of the ocean. The average breadth of the 
part of the ring above the surface of the sea 
is about a quarter of a mile, and its height 
about six to twelve feet above the waves. 


Hence, lagoon islands cannot be seen except 
from a very short distance, unless they are 


covered with a growth of cocoa-nut, palm, or 


the pandanus, which is frequently the case. 
On the opposite side of the lagoon the coral 
formation is much lower, and the breakers 
dash over it with a thundering sound. This 
noise enables sailors to tell their proximity to 
an atoll long before it can be seen. The water 
enclosed in the lagoon is calm and still, and 
generally deep enough for the largest. ships. 
There is commonly an easy entrance at some 
part of the island, and a safe harbor is almost 
always to be found there. 

That portion above the waves contains no 
living polyps, a3 they cannot exist except at 


acertain depth below them. A short distance 
below the surface the structure 1s covered with 
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them; deeper still they are dead, and their 
place is supplied by animal substances to keep 
the coral from the washing influence of the 
waves. ‘ 

In the Indian Ocean are many interesting 
coral islands. The Maldive and Lacadive 
Archipelagoes; both nearly parallel to the 
coast of Malabar, are among the most perfect 
specimens. The former is four hundred and 
seventy miles long by about fifty miles broad, 
with atolls arranged in a double row, separat- 
ed by an unfathomable sea, into which their 
sides descend with more than ordinary rapid- 
ity. The largest island is eighty miles long 
and twenty broad; three of the group are 
inhabited. 4 

There is another species of coral formations 
called the Encircling Reef. They commonly 
form a ring round mountainous islands at a 
distance of two or three miles from the shore. 
Tahiti, the largest of the Society group, pre- 
sents the most beautiful instance of an encir- 
cled island. It rises in mountains’ seven 


thousand feet high, with only a narrow plain” ; 
. near the shore. The lagoon, which encom- 


passes it like an enormous moat, is thirty 
fathoms deep, and is hemmed in from the ocean 
by a coral band of the usual kind, at a distance 
varying from half a mile to three miles. 

Barrier reefs—still another formation—gen- 
erally lie at a distance of twenty to thirty 
miles from the shore, The great reef which 
extends along the northeast coast of the con- 
tinent of Australia, is the grandest coral for- 
mation in existence. It has a breadth varying 
from two hundred yards to a mile, is at some 
points sixty miles distant from the mainland, 
and is twelve hundred miles in length. The 
arm of the sea lying between it and the con- 
tinent is from ten to sixty fathoms deep, with 
occasional transverse openings by which ships 
may enter, and may be safely navigated for 
its whole extent, The noise of the rolling 
billows along this reef is said to be over- 
whelming and majestic. 


FRANCOIS PLATZ AT VIENNA. 

Everything that relates to Austria at the 
present time is of interest. Her rulers, mil- 
itary leaders, and chief cities are all of impor- 
tance in our eyes, When a great nation like 
Austria is at war, or preparing for war, 
Americans like to know all about its re- 
sources, We may not be able to give much 
information, but we will do the next best 
thing, and present on page 188 to our readers 


an engraving representing one of the princi- 
pal squares at Vienna, and also a view of the 
statue of Francis I. The latter is of gilt 
bronze, and is one of the best pieces of work- 
manship in the country. The emperor is 
represented as blessing his people, and they 
need it.. We have on hand several other en- 
gravings of noted foreign views, which our 
readers will see in due time. 


THE SPRINGFIELD ARSENAL. 

On page 187 we give our readers a picture 
of the Springfield Arsenal, where United 
States rifles are stored and kept in excellent 
order for use. The workshops where the 
rifles are manufactured, are near the arsenal, 
the whole being enclosed with a stout fence. 
During the war, more guns were made at the 
Springfield works than at any other place in 
the country. 


» 


: THE CITY OF MECCA, 
Mecca, the capital of Hedjaz, may appear 
handsome enough to eyes of travellers ac- 
quainted only with the tortuous lanes by 
which Arab towns are intersected. Broad 
streets, lofty houses, whose fatiguing white- 
ness is relieved here and there by green bal- 
conies, gracefully interwoven with palm 
leaves; a thousand awnings of a thousand 
hues-hanging from these airy dwellings where 
the evening breeze plays so deliciously; all 
these give to certain quarters a character 
which is only found in the large cities of the 
East. In front, palaces and schools lift their 
walls above the uniform terraces of other 
houses; further off, baths, caravanserais and 
tents, where entire caravans encamp, are 
ranged in amphitheatrical form to the base 
ofthe rocks, The streets, sandy and unpaved, 
‘are covered with fine dust, which the slight- 
est breeze raises in thick eddies. To these 
inconveniences, common to all cities of the 
East, must be joined the scarcity of water— 
almost always brackish and nauseous. Still 
on one of the hills, you distinguish, afar off, 
the ruins of an aqueduct, built by the beauti- 
ful Zobeide, the favorite wife of the hero of 
the Arabian Nights, On this ungrateful soil, 
which cannot nourish its inhabitants, com- 
merce is a nullity; all human industry is 
confined to the location of hotels and the sale 
of rich stuffs, a strip of which each of the 
faithful is eager to hang on the walls of the 
Kaaba. In the middle of the city, which oc- 
cupies a circle of about a mile in diameter, 
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rises the temple to which it owes its celebrity. 
and which is accurately depicted in our illus- 
tration. The mosque, composed of an infinite 
number of buildings of all ages, is in the form 
of an immense parallelogram, the walls of 
which, bare of all ornament, are whitewashed. 


TUE SPRINGFIELD ARSENAL. 


‘Nineteen doors, always open, admit the 
faithful. On‘the north face, a gallery opens 
outward by a succession of columns sustain- 
ing ogival arcades; here sick persons desirous 
of dying under the shelter of the sacred por- 
ticos cause themselves to be carried. Final- 


ly, graceful minarets, of the mysterious num- 
ber of seven, irregularly placed, surmount the 
edifice. It is only on entering the mosque 
that. you can obtain an idea of its immense 
extent. More than a thousand columns, 
thirty feet high, of the most precious mar- 


bles, sustain, with the external walls, three 
ranks of arches, terminated by arcades, in 
which the ogive and the central. arch destroy 
all beauty. Here the faithful, lighted night 
and day by lamps of massive silver, accom- 
plish the rites of the Mahometan religion. 
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O, soft blue eyes, I mind me yet 
Of all your thrilling witchery; 
Each smile I saw, each glance I met, 
Was full of love’s sweet mystery. 
And softly as a summer stream 
That rans through scenes of radiant guise, 
There floats a memory of the dream 
That wrapped me when I saw those eyes. 


Twin stars they seemed, and in my soul 
I bowed in worship at their shrine; 
A joy that could my heart control, 
Sprang up beneath their light divine. 
I turn me to the past, and while 
The weary present quickly flies, 
Again I live beneath thy smile, 
And in the splendor of those eyes. 


O, softly shine, and mildly beam, 
And fill my soul with sweet content, 

And let me feel once more the dream 
That in its wildness once was sent. 


“THE COURT OF THE KING” 


A PAIR OF EYES. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


When daily with a new delight 
I saw each morning's sun arise, 

And life with hope and love was bright, 

Beneath the radiance of those eyes. 


I mind me now of sunny days, 
Within whose light my soul was blest, 

Of nights when every star that blazed 
Seemed softly wh@pering of rest. 

Of winds that bore from orange grove 
Their offering of balmy sighs, 

And every twinkling star-gem strove 
To match the splendor of those eyes. 


Alas! no longer in their ray 

I mark the hidden thoughts that dwell; 
Those tender thoughts, that ever lay 

Their sweetness found me like a spell. 

—. About me now the shadows cling: 

T catch at Hope—she mocks and flies; 
My life was darkened at its spring, 

When paled the splendor of those eyes. 


“THE COURT OF THE KING.” 


Nor the least among the minor necessities 
of life is that of having something to talk 
about. We found that out at the hospital, 
after three monotonous months. Thrilling 
adventures had been recounted till they ceased 
to thrill, and became flatter than commonplace; 
as there is no more insipid drink than a col- 
lapsed effervescent. Descending the seale of 
topics, the daily grievances of worms in the 
mush, beautiful grass-green streaks in the beef, 
and the inevitable quinine, had beeome thread- 
bare from much handling. The northern 
breeze which the army had carried down into 
Aceldena with them kept the weather from 
being noticeably hot. ‘To see men suffer, and 
bleed, and die was an old story, and rumors of 
battle in the-distance had not sufficient eclat 
to suspend a breath in the listener. In short, 
ennui was settling over the hospital, and par- 
ticularly over “ our ward,” when Early’s raid 
in July ’64 offered a welcome diversion. 

The news came something after this fashion : 
1. Visitor. “ By the way, they say there’s a 


12 


raid up the valley.” 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN,. 


Our pet Pneumonia sleepily opened his eyes, 
wheezed, and closed them again. Gossiping 
groups of convalescents just pane up, then 
returned to their moutons. 

2. Enthusiastic state agent. “Great . raid, 
sir! Moseby coming up with his cut-throats, 
blast ’em! Beg pardon, mem!” 

Heinrich Shaeffer, a wounded German, 
turned, moaning, in his bed. “I'd be mosh 
oblige to dat man of Moseby’s dat cut my hand 
off, if he’d send me der ring dat was on der 
finger.” 

“ Weddin’-ring?” inquired an 
chronic diarrbeea. 

“No sir!” in-a frosty manner. ; 

“O yes! hem! ’kscuse me!” 

Sergeant Blackmar raised his swarthy, bil- 
ious face from the pillow and glowered at the 
news-bringer. “I don’t believe in any 
raid worth telling about. It’s a sensation 


“ Fact, sir. People that way are coming in 
with their houses on their backs. You'll be- 
lieve it when a shell comes and takes your 
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right leg off as nicely as the surgeon, took the 
left one.” 

“T wouldn’t care if they took my head, and 
be damned to them !” 

_ “Is that a quotation from Byron, sergeant ?” 
inquired Milady at his elbow. 

“TI beg your pardon !” stammered the soldier. 
“J didn’t know that you were near.” 

3. Convalescent with one leg, looking up from 
reading the Evening Star.” “Ah, you fellers 
with two legs, here’s a right smart march for 
you! Lee’s just out of the city with forty 


thousand Johnnies. = wants my odd boots ~ 


now ?” 

A stout convalescent ado the nurse 
with his hands pressed over his stomach, and 
a most miserable expression of countenance. 
“If you'd jest give me a drop of laud’num, 
ma‘am. I feel bad.” 

4. Carl, the wardmaster, standing in the 
door, his fair, boyish face glowing with excite- 
ment. “ Every man able to go out ona pass 
on with your blouses and go down to the 
office to be examined, There’s a big army 
close to the city, and every man in Washington 
who can carry a rifle is ordered out. ‘ Lincoln 
expects every man to do his duty.’ Hurry up! 
Out of that bed, Banks!” 

“ But, Carl, my stomach feels bad.” 

“ Bah! my stomach feels bad when I look at 
you. Off of that bed, you bummer! Those 
who start quickly are sent to Camp Distribu- 
tion. Bummers go straight to the front.” 

5. Chorus from convalescents, “O, Camp 
Destruction!” “Ah, Camp Destitution!” 
“Rather go to the front.” “ Don’t have to 
bring dinners onto the table; it comes itself.” 
“Yes, and crawls down your throat, and 
squirms after it’s down.” 

“ Hurry up your men, Carl,” said an orderly 
at the door; “ nurses and.all.” 

“But what am I ented 
faintly. 

shall Gch, wtih 
of consequence. 

*O Carl, you know that you have grown 
dreadfully lazy. You wont mop the floors, 
nor distribute extra diet, nor bathe the men, 
nor get clean clothes, And as to helping me 
give medicine—you remember the time you 
let all the fevers off from quinine for three 
cents each, and bought lager with the money, 
and treated all the chronic diarrhceas to lem- 
onade, and put the poultice on the wrong arm, 
and gave Kohn chloride of soda instead of 
morphia solution, and put a mustard plaster 
ona shell-cut, and put an iodine paint on a 
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fever instead of on a pneumonia, and spiltiron | 
all over my clean white table-cover, and—and 
—so forth. And if you were ever so good, 
who is to fan and ice eight fevers at once?” - 

“No need of fanning, with such a draft,” 
says Carl. “We can rig up mosquito-bars to 
keep the flies off. Then for icing, see how 
neatly I can do it. Ill sit here by the medi- 
cine-table, with a pail of ice-water beside me, 
and taking a syringe, this way, can fire away 
in rotation—so!” : 

“ Carl, I wont have it! These men are ill. 
Now see how you’ve drenched Tommy!” 

Tommy, an enormously overgrown boy of 
fifteen, who was just getting up from a fever, 
raised his head at this jet @eau and showed a 
shaven skull, and a quaint, sensible face, with 
small, bright gray eyes, and high cheek- bones. 
He good-naturedly wiped his dripping nose 
ahd chin, then put his head a little on one side 
and assumed a_half-coaxing, half-braving 
expression. 

* Milady, I reckon T'll go down to the office,” 
he said, in his short, nasal way. 

“ What for, pray ?” 

“1 k’n hold a rifle ’z well ’z any on ’em.” 

“Nonsense! You’reaskeleton. You look 
like somebody on stilts. There isn’t a pair of 
pantaloons in the hospital long enough for you. 
Besides,” — triumphantly —“ you have no 
blouse.” 

Tommy glanced mournfully down at his 
long legs, rubbed his left ear, then put his head 
a little on the other side. “ These trowsis 
’most reach my socks. An’ that’ere man with’ 
his arms cut off will len’ me his blouse. A 
piller-case will do for him.” 

“ He wants his blouse himself to—to keep 
his tobacco in the pocket. You are not to go. 
I haven’t been giving you quinine every four 
hours for six weeks to have you go off fighting 
before you're off special extra diet. You keep 
quiet, and grow some hair on your head.” 

Tommy threw himself onto his bed, hid his 
face in the pillow, and burst into uproarous 
weeping. 

“Poor baby!” said a scurvy in the next 
bed. “He shouldn’t be abused! He might 
go’n git cut down to suit his clo’es, b’ess him!” 

“You shet up!” flared Tommy. “ My legs 
growed in this bed. Afore I was sick they 
wa’n’t no longer’n yourn,’n my trowsis was 
long enough. I b’lieve it was that—darned 
quinine !” 

Milady the blubbering hero, 
and softened. “Tommy, do you wish to go 
very much ?” 
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“ Well, I gu-gu-guess I do!” he sobbed. 

“You may go down and see what the sur- 
geon says about it.” 

The boy gave a joyful laugh, wiped his face, 
and started for the office. Presently he re- 
turned, looking somewhat crest-fallen. 

“Well, what did the surgeons say ?” 

Tommy grinned in awkward’ embarrass- 
ment. “ Dr. Davis said if I was a little wider 
I might go as a pontoon bridge.” 

“Well, Tommy, never mind. He is a little 

short man, and doesn’t know any better. A 
soldier who has been riding about after Sheri- 
dan as long as you have can afford to let the 
stayers-at-home laugh a little.” 
* The men came back from the office present- 
ly, not one having been refused, and there was 
all the bustle of hasty preparation for depart- 
ure. Boxes and bundles were brought to 
Milady for safe-keeping, and messages léft 
with her for friends—*in case.” In return, 
she bestowed on them all her hoarded goodies, 
not forgetting a surreptitious bottle of wine 
for a stirrup-cup, shook hands with them, tried 
hard to smile, and stood in the door watching 
them down the hall till her eyes grew too dim 
to see. Then out to battle with them, and 
back to the sick with her. 

“Tsay!” came in a hissing whisper as she 
entered. It was a tall, gaunt man, wasted by 
sickness, his bones showing frightfully through 
the shining skin, his eyes protruding large 
andblue. “ Could you finish that letter now ?” 

“Yes, if you are rested enough to dictate. 
Here it is. You remember you had told your 
wife about the farm, and directed the boys 
what to do—” 

“ Did you begin ‘ My dear wife ’n children ?” 
1 always begun my letters so.” 

“ Yes, every word is just as yousaid. Have 
you thought of anything else to say? Don’t 
hurfy. Take this wine. Now, have you a 
daughter ?” 

“ There’s little Rosy,” he whispered. “She 
used—to run down—the lane—to meet me. 
Tell her—to—be—a good—girl—and—pray— 
for—father !” 

“There, that is written. Now what— 
Sanders !” 

A faint sigh, the eyes could not be more 
glassy, and “ little Rosy ” was fatherless ! 

“O Carl, this was a good man! He said he 
came out as substitute for his eldest boy, be- 
cause he ‘ could stand hard work better than 
Johnnie could.’ ” 

“ The poor fellow is gone, is he? Gallaby 
wants to see you when you're through.” 
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“ Let me cut a lock of hair to put in the 
letter. Poor ‘little Rosy!’ She wont run 
down the lane to meet her father again. Dress 
him nicely, Carl. Well, Gallaby?” 

“ Have you asked if there’s any letter for 
me?” 

Gallaby was a poor little freckled, timid 
one-hundred-days man, who, like the majority 
of his fellows, had spent the greater part of his 
hundred days in hospital. A fever contracted 
at Morris Island was slowly consuming him, 
burning mildly, a half-sated monster, whom a 
little resolution and cheerfulness would have 
easily cast off. 

“O Gallaby, I forgot. There is no letter, 
but there is something else. Guess what! 
What would you rather came than a letter?” 

A quiver caught the weak mouth, a dimness 
came over the eager, homesick eyes. 

“ Guess who has come!” 

“ Marm!” he quavered out. 

“ Yes, your father and mother all the way 
from Ohio. They were too late to be admitted 
to-night, but will come in to-morrow morning. 
Isn’t that nice? Now down with your quinine 
without making a face.” 

The fellow actually smiled as he took the 
dose. 

Milady came round to the bed of a dying 
Switzer, over whom leaned kind Mrs. H., the 
consul’s mother. This man, who was of good 
family, had wandered to this country, of whose 
language he knew not a word, had got en- 
tangled in the army, he scarce knew how, had 
sickened, and was dying in spite of every care. 
His face was gray and drawn, and his hair had 
become perfectly white during his illness. 

Mrs. H. left the bedside. “I have sent for 
some more flour soup at my house, but I don’t 
think he can eat it. And here is some nice 
port wine. I wouldn’t give him Madeira, dear. 
Poor Rudolf!’ And the lady sighed as she 
turned to go away. It was late, she could do 
him no good, but Milady lingered a moment 
longer. She remembered the passion of grief 
with which he had cried out, “Ah, mon pere!” 
when she had asked him of his friends at 
home. Poor exile! 

The Swiss nurse (sent. from the consul’s) 
sat and waved his fan silently to and fro, 
watching every change of his patient’s face. 

“ Bon soir,” whispered Milady, taking the 
hand already cold. 

The broad eyelids slowly lifted, the parched 
lips parted. “ Bon soir. Dormez vous bien!’ 

Was it that he could not forget courtesy 
even in dying? Or had his mind gone back 
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to that far-away country, and did he fancy 
that he heard some good-night of loved ones 
in dear old Zurich ? 

“ Dormez vous bien!” echoed Milady, three 
hours after, when his lifeless form was borne 
out past her door. ; 

The next morning Mr, and Mrs. Gallaby 
entered and took possession of the ward. 

Looking at them and at their son, one re- 
membered the mountain that brought forth a 
mouse, so out of proportion and irrelevant did 
he seem. Mr. Gallaby was not only tall, but 
enormously fleshy. The width of his shoulders 
and the size of his waist were wonderful to 
behold, and that he had eyes was rather a 
matter of faith than of sight. He walked and 
spoke with ponderous slowness, and when he 
turned at all his whole body turned. Alto- 
gether, the earth must have been sensible of 
Mr. Gallaby’s weight; and, indeed, the poor 
man seemed to be a burden to himself. 

“ Marm ” was the ideal Yankee—tall, mus- 
cular, angular, not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, “ neat as wax,” sharp, nasal, and she had 
small gray eyes, and her thin gray hair was all 
combed smoothly and tightly back, and twist- 
ed into a comical little wib at the top of her 
head. 

When I say that they took possession of the 
ward, I mean Mrs. Gallaby; for in matters of 
authority it was evident that “ Madame 
D Acier est le pere.” 

Milady was routed. No longer the windows 
and shades opened or closed in obedience to 
her mandate. No longer silence fell on the 
* ward when some feverish eyelid dropped in 
refreshing slumber; no longer the sacred 
medicine-table stood in unapproachable state 
to all save the lady-nurse or some favored 
proxy; no longer, standing at the door of the 
long white-washed, evergreen-decked, many- 
bedded ward, and “ gazing from end to end,” 
she complacently felt herself to be monarch 
of all she surveyed. Noon sun glared in, and 
drafts were shut out, ponderous, deliberate 
boots, and vigorous, peremptory heels tramped 
over the floor; bony, work-scarred hands 
defiantly gave untimely doses, mussed the 
trim-ordered bottles, soiled the shining glasses, 
even daring to take the little measurer from 
its morocco case. 

After half a day of this, Milady addressed 
Carl. “Carl, I’m too much out of spirits 
about the men going away to contend, but I 
can’t look at that woman. You be good and 
take charge this afternoon, and let me go up 
to Columbia Hospital for a little change.” 
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“ Yah, fraulein,” answered the little Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, in his bright, pleasant 
way. “I'll stay in and take care, I really will. 
And you’d better be off pretty soon, for there’s 
going to be ashower. I'll settle the old lady.” 

“Now Carl—” 

“O, I'll be as polite as a Frenchman to her. 
Never fear.” . 

Sure enough, the horse-car was scarcely on 
Fourteenth street before it was raining a verse. 
And through the gray sheets of the pouring 
southern shower, to right and to left, before 
the car and behind it, hemming it in and keep- 
ing the’ horses down to their own rout step, 
was a far-stretching host of soldiers. The 
sixth corps was going out to defend the © 
capital. 

They plodded steadily and gravely through 
the mud, and the spouts of rain, their army 
blue stained and faded in many a march, and 
bivouac, and fight. It made one’s heart ache 
to fancy what they might be thinking of, thus 
on the eve of battle, and to fancy, too, what 
might be the, fate of any one of them. The 
possible event dignified every roughest man 
there in the eyes that looked on him. Any 
worn and stooping form there might be that 
of a martyr before the sun should go down, 
and any scarred and hardened veteran might 
be about to receive the sacred baptism of 
blood! 

And still they marched on, in silence save 


for that muffled, multitudinous trampling. 


How blue their eyes looked from their brown 
faces! 

The car had moved so slowly in that crowd, 
that when it reached the turning at the foot 
of the hill the rain had almost ceased, and the 
sun was breaking in gold through the clouds. 
Milady alighted, and walked up the college 
grounds, talking with a member of the 6th 
Maine, and wishing that some far-away wife, 
sister, or mother were in her place, perhaps 
somebody to speak to that footsore man, who 
hobbled along with his shoes in his hand. 

An officer drew his bridle-rein close to the 
side-walk, and touching his hat, made some 
inquiry about a family in the vicinity. A fine, 
manly face, delicately cut, with auburn hair, 
and clear, bright eyes. Delicate, but she felt 
surely that the slight frame was the sheath to 
a soul like a sword, and that, though he might 
pale before the cannon’s mouth, he would not 
swerve. 

“ God save him!” she breathed, and would 
gladly have said it aloud, but for a foolish 
timidity, Then the dark stream of men flowed 
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on, and she went sadly up the hospital steps. 

“ Thee is welcome !” said a gentle quakeress, 
kissing her. “Let me shake the rain-drops 
from thy veil—water spoils crape. Is thee on 
thy way to the front ?” 

“TI wish I were, Mrs. Fernly.” 

“Thee would need to shorten thy skirts a 
bit. And, verily, it were not well Miss Dix 
saw such a train to thee, or caught a glimpse 
of the brooch that fastens thy mantle.” 

“ Mrs. Fernly,” cried Milady, entirely obliv- 
ious of the terrors of Miss Dix, “I have done 
with sighing over the sufferings of Christ. I 
tell you, he felt the greatest rapture that earth 
can give. He died for his beloved! Now if 
two stakes were put up outside here, wouldn’t 
you and I be willing to be tied to them, and 
burned alive, if so we could bring peace, pr 
even save those men who have just marched 
by? And wouldn’t we be almost dead with 
rapture before the flames touched us? But 
we can do nothing!” 

“ Friend, to hear thee talk one Would think 
what is not true—that thee did not love the 
Saviour. Yes, he died for his beloved; and 
therefore is every charitable and obedient 
death blessed forever. The soldier’s death is 
blessed. Dry thine eyes. It makes the men 
sad to see women weep. Let me smooth thy 
hair.” 

“ How cool and gentle your hands are!” 

“And yet thee would scorch them in the 
flames! Thee would burn me at the stake, 
and leave my forty men with their wounds 
undressed, their hair uncombed, and their 
hearts uncheered. Come; there’s a little boy 
waiting for me who has lost an arm, and has 
got four ugly wounds where a ball went in at 
the temple, came out behind the ear, went in 
again at the shoulder and was cut out at the 
back. He is but fourteen, and he is tormented 
all the time with a trembling in the stump of 
his arm which will not keep still, and with 
the pain of his wounds, and with a stiffness in 
his neck that is greatly swelled. And he 
knows that he will die. Yet he never com- 
plains, but has always his smile and joke. 
Come, and let him teach thee and me the 
beauty of resignation.” ; 

Soothed, cheered, and happily laden with a 
package of dried currants, and two little jars 
of wonderful, transparent barberry jelly, which 
one of the nurses had received from home, 
Milady took her way down town in the gloam- 
ing. There was noise and confusion, and the 
streets were crowded with artillery, and am- 
bulances, and squads of citizens marching out 


as impromptu guards, but in the square where 
the hospital stood all was quiet The gas 
burned already in the long hall, throwing 
Rembrandt lights up among the white-washed 
rafters. Here and there a solitary figure 
moved swiftly through the alternate light and 
dimness—the officer of the day answering some 
sudden call to a convulsion, an artery slough- 
ed off, or a patient unexpectedly dying, a 
lady-nurse dropping into another ward for a 
social word, or some privileged visitor going 
out so late. On either side the alternate 
wards branched like leaves from an elm-twig, 
each one brightly lighted, and gay with color- 
ed paper ornaments, evergreen wreaths, and 
fancifully-famed pictures. Then “our ward” 
at the left, with its familiar faces, its pretty 
cornice of cedar, and the portrait of Grant 
facing the entrance. On inspection-days, and 
other dignified occasions, Milady was wont to 
hang a photograph of Colonel Robert G. Shaw 
under the lieutenant general, in spite of the 
frowns of her Virginian surgeon. For Doctor 
Scott thad commanded a rebel regiment at 
both battles of Manassas, and only left them 
when he despaired of their success. Or, per- 
haps, he hoped to serve his cause better at 
Washington than in the fleld. 

Tommy met Milady at the door, having 
been on the watch. “ Them pickles is come!” 
he announced, with a shining face, trying to 
moderate his smiles, and to speak as though 
telling an ordinary piece of news. 


“Them pickles ” will be best explained by . 


the following letter sent to the North a few 
weeks before: 

“T want pickles, The weather is hot, and 
everything is tasteless except when the beef 
gets tainted. 

“Don’t talk to me of commissions. They 
are excellent, no doubt, but—I want pickles. 
There are in the city two, to me, unknown 
localities where certain technical persons go 
and do what some call “draw,” and other 
some call “dror” things. After various pe- 
titions, each having an acid flavor, I have re- 
ceived the following articles, nelther of which 
was asked for:—2 hair-brushes, 2 papers of 
pins, 1 bottle of wine, and 6 9-by-11 inch 
pocket-handkerchiefs made from the ‘ proper 
length’ of old shirts. Now don’t accuse me of 
finding fault, nor of anything disagreeable. 
Great is Diana of the Eph—I mean great is 
the Sanitary Commission! All the country 
is full of its praises! Its agents are angels in 
white linen blouses and balmoral petticoats, 
who fare sump—I mean, who toil not neither 
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do they—I mean to say, who—I’ve forgotten 
what I meant tosay. But, lwaAnT PICKLES! 

“The Christian Commission did its best, 
and there appeared some astonishingly de- 
veloped fruits of the vine, brown in color, and 
salt in taste, the vinegar having been omitted 
in their composition. Cswar, the colored 
barber, who looked over my shoulder as I 
eagerly uncovered them, shrieked and fled. 

“Them cyowcumbers?” exclaimed Van- 
auken, a lank Pennsylvanian, to whom I 
blushingly presented one. ‘I sh’d think they 
was sunburnt wotter-millions.’ Being per- 
suaded to try one, he took one bite, then gave 
me a reproachful glance that went to my 
heart, and stretching his long neck from the 
window, he deliberately spat out every bit of 
it. 

“Take pity on our miserable condition! 
We are ina pickle because we are not ina 
pickle; and if we were in a pickle, then we 
should not be ina pickle. It makes one feel 
twisted to think of it.” 

And here they were! The cask was taken 
into the scullery, and an eager company 
gathered about Carl who brandished a hatchet. 
“I move we sing Hail Columbia first,” he 
suggested. 

“© fie, Carl! pound away! Perhaps they 
will turn out to be ten-penny nails. I heard 
something rattle.” 

The faces bent nearer as Carl plied his 
hatchet, the handsome, dusky.face of Cesar, 
Tommy’s absurd phiz, the round head of 
Mike, our jolly Hibernian scullery-man, the 
little charcoal bijou of snowflake, Czsar’s 
five-years-old son, and in close proximity to 
the little braids that curled all over his head, 
Milady’s abolition rats. The one who sent 
that cask of pickles should have looked in on 
the eager group who received it, lighted up as 
they were by a bright jet of gas. 

The heading was shivered and removed in 
a twinkling, and there lay the desire of their 
hearts, cool, green and crisp. “ Bless their 
sharp little souls !” 

“Amen!” says Mike, with both hands full. 

“For shame, Mike!’ cried Carl, grasping 
as many as he could hold. “They’re 
Milady’s.” 

“©, fling us one,” said a longing voice 
which seemed to come from the skies, and 
looking up, they saw a face just over the 
partition, the door having been locked to keep 
outintruders. Whether it was a well-directed 
pickle from the hand of Carl, or Milady’s in- 


dignant glance, or a rear attack, it is not easy 
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to say, but the visage disappeared in a sudden 
manner, with a heavy thump outside. 

Mrs. Gallaby stayed in the ward that night 
without leave or license, sitting bolt upright 
by the side of her son who slept like a top, 
and awoke without a sign of fever. She look- 
ed as unwearied as a machine when Milady 
went in. 

‘Early as it was, Mr. Gallaby appeared at 
the door and tramped up the ward, his man- 
ner conveying unmistakable signs of hot 
haste and dire excitement. “The tarvren’s 
blowed up! The tarvren’s blowed up!” he 
panted. 

“The tarvren blowd up?” cried his wife, 
her shortly-bitten sentences in striking con- 
trast with his heavy speech, which could 
not hurry, his tongue seeming té stumble over 
the words ifhe hastenedit. “The tarvren blow- 
ed up!” she repeated. “ What blowed it up?” 

“Garz!” he ejaculated, dropping into a 
seat. 

“ Garz?”™ 

“Garz!” 

“TI knowed it!” she cried, in triumph. 
“The folks ter home was allers warntin’ garz, 
but I said I’d stick to ile!” 

Mr. Gallaby put his two hands on his two 
knees. “ My chamber’s all blowed to flinders !” 

“Dew tell! How did it happen?” 

There was a moment of triumph for Mr. 
Gallaby. Sally was astonished and curious. 
Sally was actually stopping in combing her 
son’s cropped sandy hair to regard him with 
interest, He drew a long breath of intense 
satisfaction, and began: 

“When I went out er the ’orsepittle larst 
night—” 

“O, begin at Ardem ’n Eve! Begin at 
Ardem ’n Eve!” cried Sally, with disdainful 
impatience. 

“ You warnted me to tell yer,” in an injur- 
ed tone from her spouse. 

“But you needn’t begin at Ardem ’n Eve. 
What for land’s sake has your goin’ out er the 
’ospittle larst night ter do with the tarvren 
bein’ blowed up ?” 

“ Well, wait till I tell yer. I sot in the par- 
ler about an hour talkin’, an’ when it came 
nine o’clock I told the waiter ter carry some 
hot wotter up chamber—” 

“Hot wotter!” Sally pounced upon the 
word. “What did you have bussides hot. 
wotter ?” : 

Gallaby looked foolish a moment at having 
betrayed himself, then blurted out, “Sugar!” 


Sally sat like a post, her eyes like gimlets, 
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her mouth puckered. “An’ what did you 
have bussides sugar ?” 

“Why—er—hot wotter,” trying to be 
jocular, 

“Rum! Rum!” cried his wife, discharging 
the words like percussion caps. 
“Well, that’s northin’ ter do with the 
story.” 
“T didn’t bring in the hot wotter,” cried 
Sally, tossing her head. 

“No, the waiter brought it in. Well, arfter 
I'd drunk the hot wotter ’n sugar—” 

“"N rum!” interpolated Sally. 

“Arfter I’d drunk ’em, I took mer pocket- 


book out er mer pocket, cyounted mer money, * 


put mer pocket-book back inter mer pocket, 
orndressed merself, blowed out the garz, ’n 
went ter bed.” 

“You blowed out the garz!” screamed Ifis 
wife. 

“T blowed out the garz an’ went ter bed,” 
he repeated with heavy accuracy. 

Mrs. Gallaby lifted both hands and eyes 
toward the ceiling, and addressed some in- 
visible person there. “He blowed out the 
garz!” Then bending toward her husband 
with emphasizing finger and a stage-whisper 
—“Josh Gallaby—you—blowed—up—that— 
ere—tarvren.” 

The poor man seemed to feel indignant at 
last. “I blowed up that ere tarvren? D’ye 
s’pose I k’n blow hard enough ter blow all 
the plarsterin’ off er the walls, smash all the 
glarss out er the winders, ’n the vases on the 
mantelpiece, ’n the bowl ’n pitcher, ’n stave 
every stick er the furnitoor inter toothpicks, 
’n I with the teerzick!” spreading both hands 
over his huge chest, and dropping into his 
chair again. 

Another upward glance as who should pray 
for patience, then Sally made a poke at him 
across the bed with a tattered palm-leaf 
fan. “ But yer blowed out the garz!” 

“Of course I blowed it out! D’ye s’pose I 
was goin’ ter sleep with the room all a blaze 
light ?” 

Another upward appeal, then Sally took 
her husband’s sleeve between her fingers and 
thumb. “You come here, Josh Gallaby!” 
and led him to a near gas burner. 

“Now,” watching his face closely, “ when 
you warnt ter light the garz, you scrape a 


match—so—’n turn this stopper—so—’n the 
garz is lighted!” waiting a moment for the 
lesson to sink in. 

“I’ve seen that done afore,” remarked 
Josh, 


Sally puckered her mouth superior. “’N 
when you warnt ter put the garz out, you 
turn the stopper—so—back where it come 
from. The garz is out!” 

“Twas out when I blowed it out,” said 
Josh, unabashed. 

“The fire was out, but the garz wasn’t out. 
When you don’t turn the stopper, the garz 
keeps comin’ out, ’n it fills the room, ’n it 
chokes you in yer bed, ’n if a light is brought 
inter the room, it busts! It busts, I say! ’n 
staves every thing like gunpowder, Josh 
Gallaby, if by the massy of Providence you 
hadn’t ’er got out er that ere room afore there 
was a light brought in, you’d er been a roast- 
ed man! a roasted man!” 

“ Dew tell!” gasped the convicted Gallaby, 
sinking into a chair. 

There was a moment of expressive silence, 
punctuated with short nods by Mrs. Gallaby. 

“T lost mer trowsis,” at length said her 
husband, speaking with the calmness of 
despair. 

She glanced sharply round the corner of 
the bed to see what he had on. i 

“'N I lost mer trowsis pocket with the 
money in it.” 

“You lost your trowsis pocket with the 
money in it!” shrieked Sally, rampant again. 

“°F course, if I lost mer trowsis, I lost 
mer trowsis pockit,” he answered, logically. 

Mrs, Gallaby shot like an arrow down the 
ward, rushed into Milady’s room, and in- 
stantly appeared again tying her bonnet on 
much awry, and holding on to her shawl 
which streamed out behind like a banner as 
she disappeared. 

“Attention!” said Carl, and the surgeon 
entered. 

“A dozen or so of wounded have come up 
from Petersburg,” the surgeon said. “ Have 
you any empty beds?” 

“We can send some men into the conva- 
lescents’ room, sir.” 

“Very well; doso. I haye ordered three 
brought here.” 

They entered while he spoke; first, one 
borne on a stretcher, immovable and covered 
with blood, then a fresh-looking young man 
dressed in gray with a lieutenant’s_ badge, 
last, a wiry little man. with a ludicrously 
swollen face, who saluted the surgeon in the 
most ceremonious manner, then walked up 
the ward with a sharp, soldierly tread, made 
an abrupt halt where Carl pointed out his 
bed, faced about, and seated himself upon it 
to await further orders. 
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“Doctor Thorne from the next ward put 


his head in at the door. “I say, Scott, you 
got more than your share. I just missed that 
fellow,” glancing with longing eyes toward 
the blood-dripping stretcher. 

“Come and help me if you want to,” was 
the reply. 

The invitation was eagerly accepted, the 
gentleman’s eyes beaming with professional 


enthusiasm at the prospect of an “ interesting 


case.” 

This sanguinary-looking patient had left 
the fleld with only a wound in the leg, but 
had fainted and rolled out of the ambulance, 
the wheels of which went over him. 

The surgeons cut away the soaked cloth- 
ing, found the minie wound, glanced at bruises, 
examined a crushed foot, punched here and 
there, and pulled and twisted joints. 

“ Plague take the fellow!” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Thorne, in disgust; “there isn’t even an 
artery to take up! But,” turning again with 
a faint hope, “ perhaps that foot will have to 
come off.” 

“No, yer don’t!” broke out the patient, 
who bad .revived under their pungent 
handling. 

“TI reckon we'll wait for that,” laughed 


Doctor Scott. 


The second patient, whd proved to be a 
rebel lieutenant, needed no attention, and the 
surgeon turned his attention to the man of 
the swollen face, then prepared togo. “Any 
wants, Milady ?” he asked. 

“Yes sir, I want a dozen copper and opium 
pills, some cough mixture, an air pillow, an 
order for ten pounds of ice at noon, and 
another nurse, and—please, doctor, send the 
Gallabys away.” 

“Couldn’t you mention something else?” 
inquired the surgeon, gravely, writing orders. 

“Thank you, not till evening. But I am 
particular about the Gallabys. The young 
man’s time will be out in a week or two, and 
he may just as well have his discharge now. 
He need not stay here, for he is quite well. 
Besides, pere and mere are not to be borne. 
They make Jones laugh so that the bandages 
wont stay on his shoulder; and the way her 
hair is done annoys me. Besidés, Mrs. Gal- 
laby has promised that as soon as she gets 
home she will send me a cask of pickles.” 

“Mem.,” said the surgeon, writing. “The 
United States will please to discharge private 
Gallaby immediately, although he is in per- 
fect health, and his time is not yet out, and 
will, moreover, send him to Ohio by the first 


train, Said U. 8, will attend to this without 


delay, in order that Milady may get a cask of 


pickles in that event to be forthcoming.” 
“Precisely, doctor.” 


The next day the Gallabys departed with 
great eclat (the missing trowsers’ pocket 
having been found.) Mr, Gallaby, who had a 
generous heart in his unwieldy body, shook 
hands with everybody in the ward, and in- 
vited each one to come and see him; but 
madam and ber son marched out without a 
single leave-taking, Cwsar performing antics 
and grimaces “behind their faces,” when- 
ever he could escape the eyes of authority, 
little Snowflake watching his father with un- 
broken gravity and earnestness. 

After a last pbeisance, which amounted 
almost to a summersault, Cesar put his head 
im the ward. “Any gentleman want to be 
shaved ?” he asked, in his rich, suave voice. 

“Come here, you rascal!” called out Lieu- 
tenant Reginald, the young rebel. 

The free man's eyes flashed, and his mouth 
opened for a retort; then he stared, walked 
up the ward, and finally exclaimed, “O Lord! 
Mas’r Clive!” 

“That you, Cesar?” 

“No mistake "bout dat,” said Czsar, com- 
placently. “All well down in Louden county, 
Mas’r Clive ?” 

“None of your chaff!” cried the young 
man, exasperated at the expression of the 
other's face. “You'll soon find your old 
quarters, you runaway.” 

* Jes’ sol!” said Cesar, bowing. “When 
mas’r ’n missus is "fiscated I’se gwine for to 
take de ole place.” 

“We'll confiscate your head first,” said 
“Mas’r Clive.” 

“Pears like it,” remarked Cesar, sagely. 

“Give me that ice-water,” ordered the 
rebel. 

“Couldn’t nohow, Mas’r Clive. It’s two 
foot off. Sh’d hab ter take mos’ two steps 
a purpose. Sh’d be happy ter obleege yer ’f 
Icould. Sorry yer haint got no beard yet. 
Too young, aint yer? When yer gits old 
enough I sh’d be happy to shave yer. How’s 
yer mar?” 

“Clear out, you dog!” cried Mas’r Clive, 
vexed at the smiles which he saw. 

“O, time ‘nuff, time ‘nuff,’ said Cysar, 
leisurely. “An’ let me ‘dvise yer, Mas’r 
Clive, ter go home t’ England t’ yer mar. 
She mus’ be anxious ’bout yer.” 

The young man was, indeed, English. He 
had taken a fancy to run away from home, 
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and visit an uncle in Virginia just at this 


time. Entering the Confederate service, he 


had, in his first fight, been taken a prisoner, 
after having received two compliments from 
Yankee steel. 


The young man’s nationality, as well as his 
Southern predilections, soon became unbear- 
able, and many a poor soldier ground his teeth 
to keep back the retort which he found it best 
not to make. For the surgeon was careful 
not to hear any disloyal or insulting remarks 
which the youngster saw fit to utter, and 
frowned upon any attempts to report him. 

Fortunately Milady’s senses also grew ob- 
tuse about the same time, thus keeping the 
balance. A stop must soon be put to these 
offences, but meanwhile she kept up an armed 
neutrality. She laboriously never saw pro- 
jectiles in the shape of paper wads or peach- 
stones that occasionally shied across the 
ward en route for Lieutenant Reginald, after 
one of his more than ordinarily impudent 
speeches, or sudden apropos spirts of water 
from a concealed syringe, and she never heard 
a word of the song that Tommy sung in his 
ridiculous nasal voice, out of tune, but with 
excellent expression : 


“* Jonnie Bull, beware ! 
Keep at proper distance, 
Else we'll make you stare 
By our firm resistance. 
Let alone the lads 
Who are freedom tasting; 
Recollect our dads 
Gave you once a basting. 
Pickaxe, shovel, spade, 
Crowbar, hoe and barrow— 
Better not invade, 
Yankees have the marrow.’ 


Being part of an old song the lad had heard 
his Yankee grandmother sing. 

“ Mas’r Clive” crossed one foot over the 
other as he lay on his bed, and whistled 
“Rule Britannia,” which was quite thrown 
away on Tommy who didn’t know the tune. 

“ Lieutenant Reginald forgets himself,” said 
Milady. 

He stared, colored angrily, and stopped 
whistling. 

“And, Tommy, you go up and sit by 
George, the man with the wound in his head. 
Keep the flies away, and keep the ice on his 
head all the time. He doesn’t seem to want 
me to stay with him. Tiy to persuade him 
to let you write to his friends. He wont let 

-me, But don’t talk to him much; and, Tom- 


my, be very gulet and very tender of him. 
He is going to die.” 

“ Yes, Milady.” 

“ And, Tommy, don’t mind if he tears up 
the palm-leaf fans; only, when you have a 
chance, put the old ones near him. He 
doesn’t know what he is doing, and it is the 
only way in which he shows pain.” 

That afternoon the vice-consul of S—— 
and his lady Kindly took Milady on a little 
excursion down to Alexandria, going by 
steamboat, and returning by land, coming out 
onto Arlington Heights just in time to see 
the capitol by sunset. 

“ It is not unlike Rome,” said the chancellor, 
ordering the driver to stop. “The capitol 
you can fancy to be St, Peter’s, the Potomac 
is the Tiber.” 

“T have never seen Rome,’ said his wife, 
in her rare, soft voice. “ But my husband 
knows every stone in it.” 

A lace-work of spiders’-webs draped both 
sides of the Long Bridge, and myriads of 
large black spiders were out and busy about 
something. “ Sign of rain,’ said the gentle- 
man. 

“T have heard it said that they weave 
shrouds,” said Milady, and sighed. For how 
many of her charge might need such before 
another evening ! ‘ 

The soft twilight settled down on the 
troubled heart of the nation half whose in- 
habitants slept not, some watching from fear, 
some from guilt, some from duty, and some, 
ah, how many! from pain, But there was no 
sign of war in the tranquil stars that stole 
out with gradual lustre, All above moved in 
sweet and serene peace. 

After looking into such lofty quiet the hos- 
pital was oppressive. The walls crowded, the 
light was lurid, the air was heavy, the sounds 
discordant. It was prayer-meeting night, 
and even the hymn they were singing in the 
great dining-hall, reminded one of anything 
but devotion. 

Nearing her own ward, Milady heard there 
a sound of singing. Cwsar, surrounded by 
half a dozen of the lame, halt and blind, was 
giving a little entertainment under cover of 
the somewhat vociferous hymn in the hall. 
She drew back into her room and listened. 
It was evident that they were paying off scores 
to “ Mas’r Clive,” who was half reclining upon 
his bed, his face very much flushed, and his 
eyes flashing angrily. The little masic-party, 
on the other hand, wore each the most com- 
placent expression of countenance. 
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“It’s agin the rules,” Caesar was saying, 
“ but I'll sing jes’ one. Can’t make no more 
noise than they’se makin’ down to the prayer- 
meetin’ *n over to the meetin’-house, can’t 


nohow. Here’s my song,gentlemen:” and 


began to the tune of Boyne Water: 


“* Backside Albany, on Lake Champlain, 
One leetle pond, ’bout half full of water; 
An’ Platyburg he be dar too, 
Town small, grow bigger here arter. 
An’ Uncle Sam he set he boat dar, 
An’ Massa Donough he sail ’um, 
While Gobernor Probose he make oes he 
home, 
Wid de army whose courage neber fail ’um. 


“*On de lebenth day of Sepitober, 
In éighteen hundred an’ fourteen, 

Gobernor Probose wid the British sojer 

- Come to Platyburg a tea-party courtin’, 

An’ de boat come dar after Uncle Sam boat— 
Massa Donough look sharp out de winder, 

While General Macomb—ha! he allers at home, 
Touch fire to ’um jes’ like tinder. 


“*Bow-wow-wow den de cannons ‘gin to roar 
Near Platyburg, ’n all "bout dat quarter, 
Massa Donough try he han’ upon de shore, 
While de army take dere luck upon de water. 
Massa Donough he kick de boat in de head, 
Break her leg, break her shin, ’tave her calf in; 
While General Macomb he send ole Probose home— 
Ha! to-night my soul den I mus’ die laffin! 


“*Probose he skeart so he leabe all ahin’, 
Powder, ball, teapot, ’n kittle; 

Some say he cotch cold, ha! guess he perish in he 

min’, 

Forced to eat so much raw ’n cold bittle. 

Massa Donough he sorry he hurt heself so, 
Hope he nuss heself up once an’ hearty. 

Now General Macomb an’ ole Probose gone home, 
Wonder when dey'll notion for ’noder tea-party |’ ”’ 


Just at the last word Lieutenant Reginald 
saw his chance, and a heavy boot struck the 
singer in the mouth. 

This filled the measure of the young rebel’s 
transgressions, and in fifteen minutes, thanks 
to a loyal officer-of-the-day, and to one of the 
prompt lieutenants in charge, the young man 
was cooling his temper in the guard-house. 


+ 


INTRODUCTION OF STOCKINGS. 

The introduction of silk stockings must 
have been welcomed heartily by all who could 
afford to buy them. Mezerai asserts they 
were first worn by Henry IL. of France, at 
the marriage of his sister in 1559; but before 
that, Edward VI. had graciously accepted a 
pair from the merchant-prince, Sir Thomas 
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Gresham, who imported them from Spain, 
the land where they were first manufactured. 
The story goes, that a loyal-minded grandee, 
the happy possessor of one of the first pairs of 
silk stockings made in Spain, thought he 
could not do better than present the novel 
utilities to his queen, and to that end placed 
them in the hands of the first minister of the 
crown, greatly to the discomposure of that 
modest man, who astonished the innocent- 
meaning noble by returning him his stockings, 
and bidding him remember that “the queen 
of Spain had no legs!” Even Queen Eliza- 
beth, not ashamed to own that she had legs, 
received a similar gift in a very different man- 
ner. Soon after her accession, her majesty’s 
silkwoman, Mistress Montague, tendered her 
as a New-year’s gift a pair of knitted black 
silkstockings—the first of the kind made in 
England. Elizabeth lost no time in putting 
the gift to its proper use, and was so pleased 
with the result, that she sent for Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and inquired where she procured such 
comfortable foot-gear, and if she could get 
any more like them. “I made them very 
carefully, of purpose only for your majesty,” 
replied the silkwoman; “and seeing these 
please you so well, I will presently set more 
in hand.” “Doso,” quoth the queen; “for 
indeed I like silk stockings so well, because 
they are pleasant, fine and delicate, that 
henceforth I will wear no more cloth stock- 
ings.’ And she kept her royal word, and 
would have laughed at the economy of the 
Margrave John of Custrin, who, seeing one of 
his councillors wearing silk stockings on a 
week-day, said to him, “ Barthold, [ have 
silk stockings too, but I wear them only on 
Sundays and holidays.” 


? > 


GARDENING. 

Landscape gardening is artificial nature— 
the finest of the fine arts. He who lays out 
grounds and gardens, calling new beauties in- 
to existence, not only for his own gratification, 
but for that of his contemporaries and success- 
ors, is exercising a benevolent power which 
makes him a species of creator. Like all the 
pure and simple pleasures, there is an enjoy- 
ment which rewards itself, and retains its at- 
tractions under all circumstances, and at 
every period of life. The word paradise is 
synonymous with garden, and the Elysian of 
the ancients consisted ofsylvan fields. Tappy 
the man who ean secure a living apotheosis 
amid the beatitudes of a terrestrial garden. 
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THE STORM. 


BY MBS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


O, fold me in thine arms, fierce storm! 
T long to lie against thy heaving, billowy breast; 
To feel thy cool and dripping arms about me prest, 
And share the bounding tumult of thy wild unrest, 
So long hath been the calm, and warm. 


Look on the old, familiar hills! 

They bear their kingly brows, and upward lift their hands; 
To greet the rain’s pure baptism, pouring o’er the lands, 
As saint in some old sketch, waiting the blessing stands, 

The consecrated cup distils. 


O, the grandeur of the storm! 
When from the north it sweeps adown so wild and free; 
Anon with fury raves, and then with seeming glee 
° Crushes the patient flowers, there hums a lullaby; 


O, changeful, treacherous storm ! 


Look at old Ocean ‘neath its spell! 
See how he grasps the mantle that the storm doth wear, 
And shreds it into foam, and tears his hoary hair; 
's Yet he no malice to the god of storms can bear, 
But like a brother, loves him well. 


*Tis over now, the landscape all ‘ 
Is like a shining palace, newly-washed and clean ; 
The distant trees and hills, in the clear ether seen, 
With grace and majesty, against the blue sky lean, 
Like pictures on the palace wall. 


When life’s dark storms shall come and go 
O’er the spirit’s ambient sky of tender hue, 
Dimming the sunny brightness of its bending blue; 
So may the heart’s rich soil be purified anew, 

Where holiest flowers shall grow. 


GOODY GRACIOUS, AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


OncE there was a little bit of -a thing—not 
more than so high—and her name was Ruth 
Page ; but they called her Teenty-Tawnty, for 
she was the daintiest little creature you ever 
saw, with the smoothest hair and the brightest 
face; and then she was always playing about, 
and always happy: and so the people that 
lived in that part of the country, when they 
heard her laughing and singing by herself at 


peep of day, like little birds after a shower, 
and saw her running about in the edge of the 
wood after tulips and butterflies, or tumbling 
head-over-heels in the long rich grass by the 
river-side, with her little pet lamb or her two 
white pigeons always under her feet, or lis- 
tening to the wild bees in the apple-blossoms, 
with her sweet mouth “all in a tremble,” and 
her happy eyes brimful of sunshine—they used 
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to say that she was no child at all, or no child 
of earth, but a Fairy-gift, and that she must 
have been dropped into her mother’s lap, like 
a handful of flowers when she was half asleep ; 
and so they wouldn’t call her Ruth Page—no 
indeed, that they wouldn’t!—but they called 
her Teenty-Tawnty, or the Little Fairy; and 
they used to bring her Fairy Tales to read, 
till she couldn’t bear to read anything else, 
and wanted to be a fairy herself. 

Well, and so one day, when she was out 
walking in the sweet-smelling woods, all 
alone by herself, singing “Where are you 
going, my pretty maid, my pretty maid ?” and 
watching the gold-jackets, and the blue dra- 
gon-flies,and the sweet pond-lilies, and the 
bright-eyed glossy eels, and the little crimson- 
spotted fish, as they “ coiled and swam,” dart- 
ing hither and thither, like “flashes of golden 
‘fire,” and then huddling together, all of a sud- 
den, just underneath the green turf where she 


sat,as if they saw something, and were half. 


frightened to death, and were trying to hide 
in the shadow; well and so—as she sat there, 
with lier little naked feet hanging over and 
almost touching the water, singing to herself, 
“ My face is my fortune, sir, she said! sir, she 
said!” And looking down into a deep sunshiny 
spot, and holding the smooth hair away from 
her face with both hands ; and trying to count 
the dear little fish before they got over their 
fright, all at once she began to think of the 
water-fairies, and how cool and pleasant it 
must be to live in these deep sunshiny hol- 
lows, with green turf all abbut you, the blos- 
soming trees and the blue sky overhead, the 
bright gravel underneath your feet, like pow- 
dered stars, and thousands of beautiful fish for 
play-fellows! all spotted with gold and crim- 
son, or winged with rose-leaves, and striped 
with faint purple and burnished silver, like 
the shells and flowers of the deep sea, where 
the moonlight buds and blossoms for ever and 

_ ever; and then she thought if she could only 
just reach over, and dip one of her little fat 
rosy feet into the smooth shining water—just 
once—only once—it would be s0 pleasant! 
and she should be so happy! and then, if she 
could but manage to scare the fishes a little— 
a very little—that would be such glorious fun, 
too—wouldn’t it, you ? 

Well and so—she kept stooping and stoop- 
ing, and stretching and stretching, and sing- 
ing to herself all the while, “Sir, she said! 
sir, she said! I’m going a milking, sir, she 
said!” till just as she was ready to tumble in, 

head first, something jumped out of the bushes 
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behind her, almost touching her as it passed, 
and went plump into the deepest part of the 
pool! saying, “ Once! once!” with a heavy 
booming sound, like the tolling of a great bell 
under water, and afar off. 

“Goody gracious! what’s that?” screamed 
little Ruth Page, and the next moment, she 
began to laugh and jump and clap her hands, 
to see what a scampering there was among 
the poor silly fish, and all for nothing! said 
she; for out came a great good-natured bull- 
frog, with an eye like a bird, and a big bell- 
mouth, and a back all frosted over with pre- 
cious stones, and dripping with sunshine; 
and there he sat looking at her awhile, as if he 
wanted to frighten her away; and then he 
opened his great lubberly mouth at her, and 
bellowed out, “ Once! once!” and vanished. 

“Luddy tuddy! who cares for you?” said 
little Ruth; and so, having got over her 
fright, she began to creep to the, dge of the 
bank once more, and look down into the 
deep water, to see what had become of the 
little fish that were so plentiful there, and so 
happy but a few minutes before. But they 
were all gone, and the water was as still as 
death; and while she sat looking into it, and 
waiting for them to come back, and wonder- 
ing why they should be so frightened at noth- 
ing but a bull-frog, which they must have 
seen a thousand times, the poor little simple- 
tons! and thinking she should like to catch 
one of the smallest and carry it home to her 
little baby-brother, all at once a soft shadow 
fell upon the water, and the scented wind 
blew her smooth hair all into her eyes, and 
as she put up both hands in a hurry to pull 
it away, she heard something like a whisper 
close to her ear, saying,“ Twice! twice!” and 
just then the trailing branch of a tree swept 
over the turf and filled the whole air with a 
storm of blossoms, and she heard the same 
low whisper repeated close at her ear, saying, 
“Twice! twice!” and then she happened to 
look down into the water—and what do you 
think she saw there ? 

“Goody gracious, mamma! is that you?” 
said poor little Ruth; and up she jumped, 
screaming louder than ever, and looking all 
about her, and calling, “Mamma, mamma! 
Isee you, mamma! you needn’t hide, mam- 
ma!” But no mamma was to be found. 

“Well, if that isn’t the strangest thing!” 
said little Ruth, at last, after listening a few 
minutes, on looking all around everywhere, 
and up into the trees, and away off down 
the river-path, and then toward the house- 
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“Ie I didn’t think I saw my dear good 
mamma’s face in the water, as plain as day, 
and if I didn’t hear something whisper in my 
ear and say, “ Twice! twice!”—and then she 
stopped, and held her breath, and listened 
again—“ if I didn’t hear it as plain as ever I 
heard anything in my life, then my name 
isn’t Ruth Page, that’s all, nor Teenty-Tawnty 


neither!” And then she stopped, and began . 


to feel very unhappy and sorrowful; for she 
remembered how her mother had cautioned 
her never to go near the river, nor into the 
woods alone, and how she had promised her 
mother many and many a time never to do 
so, never, never! And then the tears came 
into her eyes, and she began to wish herself 
away from the haunted spot, where she could 
kneel down and say her prayers; and then 
she looked up to the sky, and then down into 
the still water, and then she thought she 
would just go and take one more peep—only 
one—just to see if the dear little fishes had 
got over their fright, and then she would run 
home to her mother, and tell her how for- 
getful she had been, and how naughty, and 
ask her to give her something that would 
make her remember her promises. Poor 
thing! little did she know how deep the 
water was, nor how wonderfully she had 
escaped! once, once! twice, twice! and still 
she ventured a third time. 

Well and so—don’t you think, she crept 
along, crept along to the very edge of the 
green, slippery turf, on her hands and knees, 
half trembling with fear, and half laughing to 
think of that droll-looking fat fellow, with 
the big bell-mouth, and the yellow breeches, 
and the grass-green military jacket, turned 
up with buff and embroidered with gems, 
and the bright golden eye that had so fright- 
ened her before, and wondering in her little 
heart if he would show himself again; and 
singing all the while, as she crept nearer, 
“Nobody asked you, sir, she said! sir, she 
said! nobody asked you, sir, she said!” till at 
last she had got near enough to look over, 
and see the little fishes there tumbling about 
by dozens, and playing bo-peep with the 
flowers that grew underneath the bank, and 
were multiplied by thousands in the clear 
water, when, all at once, she felt the turf giv- 
ing way, and she put out her arms and 
screamed for her mother. Goody gracious! 
how she did scream! and then something 
answered from the flowing waters underneath, 
and from the flowering trees overhead, with 
& mournful sweet sound, like wailing afar off, 


“Thrice! thrice!” and the flashing waters 
swelled up, saying, Thrice! thrice!” and the 
flowering branch of the tree swept over the 
turf, and the sound was the same, “ Thrice! 
thrice!” and in she went, headlong, into the 
deepest part of the pool, screaming with 
terror, and calling on her mother to the last; 
poor mother! 

Well and so—when she came to herself, 
where do you think she was? Why, she was 
lying out in the warm summer air, on a green 
bank, all tufted with cowslips and violets and 
clover-blossoms, with a plenty of strawberries 
underneath her feet, and the bluest water you 
ever saw all round her, murmuring like the 
rose-lipped sea-shells ; and the air was full of 
singing-birds, and there was a little old 
woman looking at her, with the funniest cap, 
and a withered face not bigger than you may 
see when you look at the baby through the 
big end of a spyglass; the cap was a morning- 


glory, and it was.tied underneath the chin © 


with bleached cobweb, and the streamers and 
bows were just like the colors you see in a 
soap-bubble, 

“ Goody gracious! where am I now ?” said 
little Ruth. 

“Yes, my dear, that’s my name,” said the 
little old woman, dropping a low courtesy, 
and then spinning round two or three times, 
and squatting down suddenly, so as he make 
what you call a cheese. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that’s your 
real name,” whispered little Ruth. 

“To be sure it is! just as much as—and 
pray, my little creature, what’s your name?” 

“Mine! O, my name is Ruth Page, only 
Ruth Page,” and up she jumped, and spun 
round among the strawberries and flowers, 
and tried to make a courtesy like the little 
old woman, and then they both burst out a- 
laughing together. 

“ Well,” said Goody Gracious, “you’re a 
nice, good-natured, funny little thing, I'll say 
that for you, as ever I happened to meet with; 
but haven’t you another and a prettier name, 
hey ?” 

“Why, sometimes they call me Little 
Teenty-Tawnty,” said Ruth, 

“ Piddle-de-dee, I don’t like that name any 
better than the other; we must give you a 
new name,” said the little old woman; “ but 
first tell me,”—and she grew very serious, 
and her little sharp eyes changed color—first 
tell me how you happened to be here, in the 
very heart of Fairy-land, with nobody to take 
care of you, and not so much as a wasp or a 
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bumble-bee to watch over you when you are 
asleep.” 

“ Indeed, and indeed, ma’am, I don’t know,” 
said little Ruth; “all I know is, that I have 
been very naughty, and that I am drowned, 
and that I shall never see my poor dear 
mamma any more!” And then she up and 
told the whole story to the little old woman, 
crying bitterly all the while. 

“Don’t take on so, my little dear, don’t 
don’t!” said Goody Gracious; and out she 
whipped what appeared to Ruth nothing but 
a rumpled leaf of the tiger-lily, and wiped 
her eyes with it. “Be a good child, and, 
after a trial of three days in Fairy-land, if you 
want to go back to your mother you shall go, 
and you may carry with you a token to her 
that you have told the truth.” 

“QO, bless your dear old-fashioned face,” 
said Ruth; “O, bless you, bless you! only 
give me a token that will make me always 
remember what I have promised my poor 
dear mother, and I shall be so happy! and 
wont ask for anything else.” ; 

“What, neither for humming-birds, nor 
gold-fish, nor butterflies, nor diamonds, nor 
pearls, nor anything you have been wishing 
for so long, ever since you were able to read 
about Fairy-land ?” 

“No, ma’am; just give me a ring of wheat- 
straw, or a brooch from the ruby-beetle, if 
you like, and I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Be it so; before I change you to a fairy, 
you must make choice of what you want to 
see in Fairy-land for three days running; for, 
at the end of that time, I shall change you back 
again, so that if you are of the same mind 
then, you may go back to your mother, and, 
if not, you will stay with us for ever and 
ever.” 

“ For ever and ever?” said Ruth, and she 
trembled ; “ please ma’am, I should like to go 
now, if it’s all the same to you?” 

“No! but take this flower,” and, as she 
spoke, she stooped down, and pulled up a 
forget-me-not by the roots, and breathed upon 
it, and it blossomed all over ; “ take this root,” 
said she, “ and plant it somewhere, and tend 
it well, and at any time after three days, if 
you get tired of being here, all you have to 
do will be just to pull it up out of the earth, 
and wish yourself at home, and you will find 
yourself there in a moment, in your own little 
bed.” 

“ Goody gracious! you don’t say so!” 
“ But I do say so.” 
“I declare, I’ve a good mind to try!” 
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'“ What, pull it up before you have planted 
it? No, no, my dear. It must be left out 
three-score and twelve hours, and be watered 
with the dews and the starlight of the South 
Sea, where you are now, thousands and 
thousands of miles from your own dear 
country; but there is one thing I would have 
you know before you plant the flower.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said little Ruth. 

_“Itis given to you, my dear, to help you 
correct your faults; you mean to do right, 
and you try pretty hard, but you are so for- 
getful, you say.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“ Well, now, but justso long as you tend 
this plant with care, and water it every day 
at the same hour—you will be growing 
better.” 

Ruth was overjoyed. 

“ But,” continued the fairy, “if you neglect 
it for a single day, it will begin to droop and 
wither, the leaves will change, and some of 
the blossoms will drop off, and your mother 
will begin to feel unhappy and low-spirited.” 

“© yes; but I never shall, ma’am—never, 
never!” 

“Don’t be too sure; and if you neglect it 
for two whole days running, all the flowers 
will drop off but ohe, and your mother will 
take to her bed, and nobody but you will 
know what ails her.” 

Poor Ruth began to tremble, and the tears 
came in her eyes. 

“But,” continued the fairy, “but if you 
should neglect it for three days running, my 
poor child—but for three days running—the 
last flower will drop off, and your mother 
will die of a broken heart.” 

“O, mercy, mercy!” cried poor little Ruth. 
“ O, take it! take it! I wouldn’t have it for 
the world!’ and she flung it down upon the 
loose earth, and shook her little fingers, just 
as if something had stung her. 

“It is too late now. See, my dear, it has 
already taken root, and now there is no help 
for it. Remember! your mother’s health, 
happiness and life depend upon that flower. 
Watchit well! And now, daughter of earth,” 
and, as she spoke, she stooped, and pulled: up 
a whole: handful of violets, dripping with 
summer rain—and repeating the words, 
“Daughter of earth, away! Rosebud, ap- 
pear!” shook the moisture all over her; and 
instantly the dear child found herself afloat 
in the air, with pinions of purple gauze, be- 
dropped with gold, with millions of little 
fairies all about her, swarming like butterflies 
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and blossoms after a pleasant rain, and wel- 
coming their sister Rosebud to Fairy-land. 

“ Well,” thought Rosebud—we must call 
her Rosebud now—* well, if this being a lit- 
tle fairy isn’t one of the pleasantest things; 


and then she recollected that she had only - 


three days to stay there and see the sights, 
and she looked round her to ask if there was 
anybody near to help her, and take charge of 
her, and tell her what to do, and where to go. 

“ Daughter,” said a sweet voice that she 
knew, though it appeared to come out and 
steal up from the leaves of another morning- 
glory—* Daughter!” 

‘“* Mother,” said Rosebud. 

“You may have your choice to-day of these 
three things—a butterfly-hunt, a wedding, or 
a play.” 

“O, a wedding, a wedding,” said Rosebud. 
“ O, I have always wanted to see a wedding.” 

* Be it so,” said the voice; and instantly a 
sweet wind arose, and lifted her up, and 
swept her, and thousands more like her, over 
the blue deep, so swiftly that nothing could 
be seen but a mist of sparkles here and there, 
till they all found themselves on the seashore, 
at the motth ofa deep sparry cave, all hung 
about with the richest moss, and lighted with 
pearls in clusters, and with little patches of 
glow-worms, and carpeted with the wings of 
butterflies. In the midst, were a multitude 
of little fairies, hovering and floating over a 
throne of spider-net ivory, on which lay the 
bride, with a veil of starlight, interwoven with 
the breath of roses, covering her from head to 
foot, and falling over the couch like sunshine 
playing on clear water. 

By-and-by a faint, strange murmuring was 
heard afar off, like the ringing of lily-bells to 
the touch of the honey-bees, growing louder 
and louder, and coming nearer and nearer 
every moment. Rosebud turned toward the 
sea with all the other fairies, and held her 
breath; and after a few moments, a fleet of 
little ships, with the most delicate purple and 
azure sails, so thin that you could see the sky 
through them, came tilting along over the 
sea as if they were alive—and so they were— 
and drew up, asif in order of battle, just be- 
fore the mouth of the cave; and then a silver 
trumpet sounded on the shore, and a swarm of 
hornets appeared, whizzing and whirring all 
about the cave; and then there was another 
trumpet, and another, about as loud as you 
may hear from a caged blue-bottle, and com- 
pliments were interchanged, and a salute 
fired, which frightened the little lady-fairies 


into all sorts of shapes, and made the little 
fairy-bride jump and ask if her time had come, 
though to tell you the truth, the noise did not 
appear much more terrible to Rosebud than 
her little brother’s pop-gun; and then, a sort 
of barge, not unlike the blossom of a sweet 
pea in shape, was manned from the largest of 
the fleet, and, when it touched the bright 
sparkling sand, out leaped a little prince ofa 
fellow, with a bunch of white feathers in his 
hat, plucked from the moth-miller, a sword 
like the finest cambric needle, belted about 
his waist, and the most unimpeachable small- 
clothes, 

This turned out to be the bridegroom; and 
after a few more flourishes, and not a little 
pulling and hauling among the bridemaids, 
the bride and the bridegroom stood up to- 
gether, and looked silly and sheepish, as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths; and 
after listening awhile to an old droning-beetle, 
without hearing a word he said, they bowed 
and curtsied, and made some sort of a reply, 
nobody could guess what; and then forth 
stepped the master of ceremonies, a priggish- 
looking grasshopper, with straw-colored 
tights, and a fashionable coat, single-breasted, 
and so quakerish it set poor little Rosebud a 
laughing, in spite of all she could do, every 
time she looked at his legs; and then! out 
ran the ten thousand trumpeting bumble-bees, 
and the katydid grew noisier than ever, and 
the cricket chirruped for joy, and ‘the bride- 
groom touched the bride’s cheek, and pointed 
slyly toward a little heap of newly-gathered 
roses and violets, piled up afar off, in a 
shadowy part of the cave, just underneath a 
trailing canopy of changeable moss; the bride 
blushed, and the fairies tittered, and little 
Rosebud turned away, and wished herself at 
home, and ixstantly the bride and bridegroom 
vanished! and the ships and the fairies! and 
the lights and the music! and Rosebud found 
herself standing face to ‘face with the little 
withered old woman, who was looking mourn- 
fully at the drooping forget-me-not. The 
tears came into her eyes, and for the first time 
since the flower took root—for the very first 
time—she began to think of her mother, and 
of her promise to the fairy; and she stooped 
down, in ap agony of terror. and shame and 
self-reproach, to see how it fared with her 
forget-me-not. Alas! it had already begun 
to droop and wither; and the leaves were 
changing color, and the blossoms were drop- 
ping off, and she knew that her mother was 


beginning to suffer. 
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“© that I had never seen the hateful 
flower!” cried Rosebud. And then instantly 
recollecting herself, she dropped upon her 
knees, and kissed it, and wept upon it, and 
the flower seemed refreshed by her tears; 
and when she stood up and looked into the 
face of the good little fairy, and saw her lips 
tremble, and the color change in her sweet, 
mournful eyes, she felt as if she never should 
be happy again. 

“Daughter of earth! child of the air!” 
said the fairy, “ two more days remain to thee. 
What wouldst thou have?” 

“O nothing! nothing! Let me but go 
back to my dear, dear mother, and I shall be 
so happy!” 

“That cannot be. These trials are to pre- 
pare thee for thy return to her. Be patient, 
and take thy choice of these three things—a 
_ tournament, a coronation, or a ball!” 

“Goody gracious! how I should like to see 
a coronation !” Rosebud. And then she 
recollected herself, and blushed and curtsied, 
and said, “if you please ma’am.” 

“(Call me mother, my dear; in Fairy-land I 
am your mother.” 

“Well, mother,” said Rosebud, the tears 
starting into her eyes, and her heart swelling, 
as she determined never to call her mamma, 
no, never! “ Well, mother, if you please, I 
would rather stay here and watch the flower; 
I don’t want to see anything more in Fairy- 
land; I’ve had enough of such things to last 
me as long as I live. But O, if I should hap- 
pen to fall asleep !” 

“Tf you should, my dear, you will wake in 
season; but take your choice.” 

“Thank you, mother, but I choose to stay 
here.” 

At these werds the fairy vanished, and 
Rosebud was left alone, looking at the dear 
little flower, which seemed to grow fresher 
and fresher, and more and more beautiful 
every minute, and ‘wondering whether it 
would be so with her dear mamma; and then 
she fell to thinking about her home, and how 
much trouble she had given her mother, and 
how much better she would always be after 
she had got back to her once more; and then 
she fell asleep, and slept so soundly that she 
did not wake till-the sun was up, and it was 
time to water the flower. 

At first she was terribly frightened; but 
when she remembered what the fairy told her, 
she began to feel comfortable, and, lest some- 
thing might happen, she took a little sea-shell 
that lay there, and running down to the water, 
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dipped it up full, and was on her way back, 
thinking how happy her poor dear mamma 
would feel if she could only know what it was 
and who it was that made her so much better, 
when she heard the strangest and sweetest 
noises all about her in the air, as if the whole 
sky was full of the happiest and merriest 
creatures! and when she looked up, lo! there 
was a broad glitter to be seen, as if the whole 
population of Fairy-land were passing right 
over her head, making a sort of path like that 
you see at sunrise along the blue deep, when 
the waters are motionless and smooth and 
clear. 

“Well,” said she, looking up, “I do wonder 
where they are going so fast,”—and then she 
stopped—* and I do think they might be civil 
enough just to let a body know; I dare say 
*tis the coronation, or the butterfly hunt, or 
the tournament, or the—O, how I should like 
to be there!” 

No sooner was the wish uttered, than she 
found herself seated in a high gallery, as deli- 
cately carved as the ivory fans of the east; 
with diamonds and ostrich-feathers all about 
and below her, and a prodigious crowd assem- 
bled in the open air—with the lists open—a 
trampet sounding—and scores of knights 
armed cap-a-pie, and mounted on dragon-flies, 
waiting for the charge. All eyes were upon 
her, and everybody about was whispering her 
name, and she never felt half'so happy in her 
life; and she was just beginning to compare 
the delicate embroidery of her wings with that 
of her next neighbor, a sweet little Fairy who 
sat looking through her fingers at a youthful 
champion below, and pouting and pouting as 
if she wanted everybody to know that he had 
jilted her, when she happened to see a little 
forget-me-not embroidered on his beaver; and 
she instantly recollected her promise, and cried 
out, “O mamma, mamma!” and wished her- 
self back again, where she "might sit by the 
flower and watch over it, and never leave it, 
never! till her three days of trial were ended. 

In a moment, before she could speak a 
word, or even make a bow to the nice little 
boy-fairy, who had just handed her up her 
glove on the point of a lance like a sunbeam, 
she found herself seated by the flower. Poor 
little thing! It was too late! Every blossom 


- had fallen off but one, and that looked un- 


healthy, and trembled when she breathed upon 
it. She thought of her mamma, and fancied 
she could see them carrying her up to bed, 
and all the doctors there, and nobody able to 
tell what ailed her; and she threw herself all 
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GOODY GRACIOUS, AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


along upon the grass, and wished all the fairies 
at the bottom of the Red Sea, and herself with 
them! 

And when she looked up, what do you think 
she saw? and where do you think she was? 
Why, she was at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
and all the wonders of the Red Sea were about 
her—chariots and chariot-wheels and the skel- 
etons of war-horses, and mounted warriors, 
with heaps of glittering armor, and jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold, and banner, and 
shield and spear, with millions and millions of 
little sea-fairies, and Robin Goodfellows, and 
giants, and dwarfs, and the funniest-looking 
monsters you ever heard of; and the waters 
were all bright with fairy-lamps that were 
alive, and with ribbons that were alive, and 
with changeable flowers that swam about and 
whispered to each other in a language of their 
own; and there were great heaps of pearl 
washed up into drifts and ridges, and a pile of 
the strangest-looking old-fashioned furniture, 
of gold and ivory, and little mermaids with 
their dolls not longer than your finger, with 
live fishes for tails, jumping about and playing 
hide-and-seek with the sun-spots and star- 
fishes, and the striped water-snakes of the In- 
dian seas—the most brilliant and beautiful of 
all the creatures that live there. 

And while she was looking about her, and 
wondering at all she saw, she happened to 
think once more of the forget-me-not, and to 
wish herself back again! At that instant she 
heard a great heavy bell booming and tolling 
—she knew it was tolling—and she knew she 
was too late—and she knew that her mother 
was dead of a broken heart—and she fell upon 
her face, and stretched forth her hands with a 
shriek, and prayed God to forgive her! and 
allow her to see her mother once more—only 
once more! 

“Why, what ails the child?” whispered 
somebody that seenred to be stooping over her. 

It was her mother’s voice! and poor Ruth 
was afraid to look up, lest it should all vanish 
forever. 

“Upon my word, Sarah,” said another voice 
—it was her father’s—*“ upon my word, Sarah, 
I do not know; but the poor little creature’s 
thoughts appear to have undergone another 
change. I have heard nothing to-day of the 
forget-me-not which troubled her so the first 
week, have you?” 

“She has mentioned it but once to-day, and 
then she shuddered; but perhaps we had bet- 
ter keep it in the glass till we see whether it 
will bear to be transplanted, for she seems to 
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have set her little heart upon having that 
flower live; I wish I knew why!” 

“Do you, indeed, mamma?” whispered poor 
Ruth, still without looking up; “ well, then, 
I will tell you. That flower was given me by 
a fairy to make me remember my promises to 
you, my poor, dear, dead mamma; and so long 
as I water that every day at the same hour, so 
long I shall be growing better and better, and 
my poor dear mamma—boo-hoo! boo-hoo!” 
And the little thing began to cry as if she 
would break her heart. 

“ Why, this is stranger than all,” said the 
father. “I can’t help thinking the poor child 
would be rational enough now, if she hadn’t 
read so many fairy-books; but what a mercy 
it was, my dear Sarah, and how shall we ever 
be thankful enough, that you happened to be 
down there when she fell into the water.” 

“Ah!” Ruth Page began to hold her breath, 
and listen with the strangest feeling. 

“Yes, Robert; but I declare to you, I am 
frightened whenever I think of the risk I ran 
by letting her fall in, head first, as I did.” 

Poor Ruth began lifting her head by little 
and little, and to feel about, and pinch herself 
to see if she was awake, or only dreaming. 

“And then, too, just think of this terrible 
fever, and the strange, wild poetry she has 
been talking, day after day, about Fairy-land.” 

“Poetry! Fudge, Robert, fudge!” 

Ruth looked up, fall of amazement and joy, 
and whispered, “ Fudge, father, fudge!” And 
the very next words that fell from her trem 
bling lips as she sat looking at her mother, 
and pointing at a little bunch of forget-me-nots 
in full flower, that her mother had kept for her 
in a glass by the window, were these, “O 
mother ! dearest mother! what a terrible dream 
I have had!” 

“Hush, my love, hush! and go to sleep, 
and we will talk this matter over when you 
are able to bear it.” 

“Goody gracious, mamma!” 

“There she goes again!” cried the father; 
“now we shall have another fit!” 

“ Hush, hush, my love! you must go to sleep 
now, and not talk any more.” 

“Well, kiss me, mamma, and let me have 
your hand to go to sleep with, and I'll try.” 

Her mother kissed the dear little thing, and 
took her hand in hers, and laid her cheek upon 
the pillow, and in less than five minutes she 
was sound asleep, and breathing as she hadn’t 
breathed before since she had been fished out 
of the water, nearly three weeks back, on her 
way to Fairy-land. 
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FORBIDDEN. 


BY EMILIE LAWSON. 


There flows a river by my very door. 
Oft times I wander by this silvery stream ; 
Delightful blossoms flutter on its shore, 
And when they bloom—I dream. 


It feeds the frail bud trembling on its brink, 


I am a-hunger—and its waves are bread; , 
The chaffering bifds dip thanklessly, and drink, 
I thirst, while they are fed. 


I never cull the simplest leaf nor flower, 
Though day by day they call with odorous speech ; 
Though flaming petals woo me every hour, 
Tempting my wishfal reach. 


My brain is aching with the wildest. pain, 
A blissfal balm goes rippling by my side; 
But the cool waters murmur all in vain, 
All vainly calls the tide. 


Upon {ts banks the softest mosses grow, 


My feet are sore, and weary is my breast; 
Rest at my very feet! and yet to know 


I never may find rest. 


THE COUNTESS’S ESCAPE, 


BY GEORGE L. AIK 


Tap prison guard of Brest were gathered 
around a battle-scarred veteran who, invalided 


from active service, had just been added to’ 


their number. 

“Welcome, Marceau, welcome!” they all 
cried, grasping his hands. 

“Tt does a man’s heart good to feel his hand 
in the grasp of a hero!” exclaimed Jacques, a 
lank raw recruit, you had as yet seen nothing 
but garrison duty. 

“ Thanks, comrades!” answered Marceau, 
heartily. “Brave news from Holland, my 
lads! The Republic has gained another 
victory.” 

“ Huzza—tlong live the Republic!” shouted 
the soldiers, in a general chorus. 

*And to think that I wasn’t in the thick of 
it,” continued Marceau, regretfully. “ It’s 
the first bit of ill luck I’ve had. But, com- 
rades, that isn’t the only news I’ve got, Cit- 
izen Barras is expected in Brest to-night, 


and—” sinking his voice to a whisper~ 
“they're putting up the guillotine in the mar- 
ket-place now, that everything may be ready 
for him to begin his precious work to-morrow 
morning.” ; 

“Of course you will lend him a willing 
hand, Jean Marceau; we all know your 
love for the proscribed and fallen nobility of 
France.” 

This was sald with Ill-concealed bitter- 
ness. The words came from Francois, anoth- 
er new recruit, who had been in the garrison 
but a week. A tall, good-looking fellow, 
whose spruce appearance and genteel air had 
already gained for him among his comrades 
the soubriquet of “ The Dandy.” 

“TI hate themé” returned Marceau, with 
fury. 

« cause can you possibly have ?” asked 
Francois, curiously. 

“What cause? True, Ha,ha,hal” It was 
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a hollow, bitter laugh. “But let this pass. 
However, let me tell you, young man, that 
Jean Marceau is a soldier, but no butcher. 
Killing one’s enemy on the field of battle is 


agreeable, but murder in cold blood, as these 


fellows do with thelr guillotine—that’s not 
my trade!” 

“And yet,” asked Francois, anxiously, “if 
you were to discover one of our prisoners, 
man or woman, attempting to escape—” 

“Td send a brace of bullets through that 


prisoner's body, man or woman!” Interrupted 
Marceau. “ Wouldn’t you?” 

“ Why, yes, of course,” stammered Francois. 
But his looks belied his words. 

“ But tell me—” said Marceau—* I met the 
adjutant just now. I suppose as usual, I’ve 
the luck to be on duty to-night?” 

“Yes, Jean,” answered Francois; “ yours 
is number five.” 

“Number five? Let me see. That must 
come about one o’clock at night. Dreary 
work enough.” 

The old veteran shrugged his shoulders. 


“ Especially for an invalid, like you,” said 
Francois, eagerly. “The health of a brave 
veteran ought to be more cared for.” 

“Decidedly it ought,” cried Jacques, with 
equal eagerness. “How are you supplied 
with warm under-clothing ?” 

“Tl tell you what, Jean,” continued Fran- 
cois, “a thought strikes me—I’m young and 
hearty, suppose we make an exchange? My 
watch is not until five o’clock, and you can 
have your nap in comfort before that.” 

“ Don’t think of it, my brave Jean,” cried 
Jacques, with great eagerness. “And you, 


young man, would you have the heart to turn | 


out this old veteran at five o’clock in the 
morning? Why, the raw morning air is 
enough to give himarheumatism! No, Jean, 
you shall exchange with me. My watch is at 
ten—the sweet, tranqull hour of ten, just the 
right time to get an appetite for a good nap 
for the balance of the night.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the old veteran. 
“Upon my word, you’re both vastly consider- 
ate. But come, come, young gentlemen, you 
can’t deceive an old veteran like me, so out 
with the truth at once.” 

“J will,” said Francois, rather bashfully, 

“®and this is it. You see, Jean, the head 

jailor here, has got a daughter, and that 
daughter is very pretty—” 

“Pretty? Lovely!” interrupted Jacques, 
with enthusiasm, 

“Pshaw!” said Jean. “One at a time.” 
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* Well,” continued Francols, “ although I’ve 
only joined the garrison five or six days, I’ve 
already taken a fancy to the girl, and I think 
she’s somewhat partial to me.” 


“No such thing!” cried Jacques. “You 


are flattering yourself to an alarming extent. 
No, Jean, Mademoiselle Florine has distin- 
guished me. I haven’t looked at her for 
nothing.” 

Jacques smiled conceltedly. 


“Pshaw!” exclaimed Francois. “In a 
word she has promised to let me speak to her 


at one o’clock.” 

“ Where—where ?” asked Jacques, incred- 
ulously, but looking a little chap-fallen. 

“At her chamber window, which, as you 
know, overlooks the eastern rampart, and I 
don’t see that a man need prove the worse 
soldier fur wiling away a dull hour’s duty by 
a little harmless chat with a pretty girl, eh, 
Jean?” 

“Not he,” responded Jean; “or I should 
have been drummed out of every regiment I 
ever wasin. Ialwaysadoredthesex. Andas 
I was a lover once myself, why I wont stand in 


the way of your billing and cooing, so give 
me your band. }’s a bargain—the watch is 


yours.” 


“Thanks—a thousand thanks!” returned 


Francois, with a great deal more of gratitude 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

Jacques turned away, evidently disgusted 
with his rival’s success. A corporal’s guard 
now appeared, and the corporal called out: 

“Number one!” 

“Here!” responded a soldier, and seizing 
his musket he fell into the ranks. 

The guard marched away to post sentinels. 

“ Now then, comrades,” said Jean, “sup- 
pose we pay Our respects to the canteen ?” 
Then to Francois. “When my number is 
called, all you have to dois to take your mus- 
ket and follow the corporal—he’ll be none the 
wiser. But, remember, don’t let your love- 
making prevent your keeping your eye on the 
prison yonder.” 

“Let me alone for that. Besides, I hear 
there are not many prisoners, and I’m a match 
for a score of royalist nobles at any time.” 

“ Yes, but there’s a woman among them.” 

“A woman!” cried Francois, either in real 
or affected surprise. 

“Yes, the Countess—the Countess de Pol- 
igny, I think they callher. Isaw her just now 
—looking so ill and woe-begone, poor thing! 
The jailor tells me she’s here for having aided 
‘the escape of a condemned noble. Well, if 
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people choose to play at such a game as that, 
they must take the consequences.” 

“True—true!” answered Francois, lightly. 
“And now ll go and drain a bumper to the 
health of the pretty Florine. Come, com- 
rades.” 

The soldiers gladly followed him into the 
canteen at the other side of the court-yard. 
The old veteran took but one cup with them, 
for company’s sake, he said, and then return- 
ed to the court-yard, sitting down upon the 
parapet that faced the sea. This old man 
was fond of solitude, for he had many and 
bitter memories. Another campaign finished, 
wounded, and sent back to the garrison 


ain. 

“ Well,” he mused, addressing the stars that 
twinkled in the blue vault above him, “it’s no 
fault of mine that I’ve come back. I couldn’t 
do more than I have done to get a friendly 
bullet through this old head, but, some- 
how or other, there wasn’t one could hit 
the mark. I got one through the arm in- 
stead. Often, during our long and toilsome 
marches back to France, my comrades have 
said to me, ‘cheer up, Jean, cheer up, every 
hour bring us nearer to our homes, our wives, 
our children!’ And I cdbild see that that 


‘one thought gave strength to the weak, health 
_ to the sick, and patience to the suffering! I 


once felt as they did. Yes, I returned to 
France after years of absence. I felt neither 
fatigue, thirst, nor hunger—for then I had a 
home, a wife, achild! And what did I find? 
My wife dead, and my child—O Imogene! 
Imogene!” His head sank upon his clasped 
hands, and the tears trickled slowly from his 
aged eyes. “ But, pshaw!” he resumed, rous- 
ing himself with an effort, “ this is unworthy 
of me. , I have no child—she has abandaned 
me, disgraced me!” 

A female form appeared in the court-yard— 
that of the royalist countess, who had so 
won upon the heart of the jailor that he per- 
mitted her the freedom of the court-yard. 
She approached the old soldier timidly, as if 
she had been observing him and watching 
for an opportunity to speak with him. 

“ Sir, I wish—to speak with you,” she said, 
in a tremulous kind of way. 

“Can’t be done, citizen,” answered Jean, 
gruffiy, though somewhat moved by her pale 
face and beseeching manner ; “ can’t be done, 
for two reasons—it’s against my orders, and 
against my inclination.” 

“And yet—” she urged. 

“Hark ye. If I’m seen talking to a prison- 
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er, a court martial will sentence me to be shot 
for disobedience of orders—and I don’t sup- 
pose you’d derive any particular gratification 
from that.” 

“No, no!” 

“ Then good night.” 

He turned to go. 

“Stay—stay, but for one moment,” she 
cried, eagerly, but he did not heed her. “I 
wish to speak to you of one dear to you!” ~- 

He stopped, suddenly. 

“ It is false !” he exclaimed, flercely. “There 
is no one dear to me!” 

“0, think—think again!” 

“Think? I would not think! I would 
forget as I have been forgotten.” 

* You speak of—” 

He hurriedly interrupted her. 

“I speak of her who was once my child—of 
her whom I loved as a father alone can love 
—of her who has well nigh broken this poor 
old heart.” 

* O, speak not thus!” 

“Ha, ha,ha! Listen, and then say how I 
should speak otherwise. I left her a child— 
it cost me many a bitter pang to part from 
her—but my regiment was ordered abroad, 
and I went with it. Well, citizen, after nearly 
ten years absence, I returned to France, and 
found that she whom I had left an innocent 
child, had become—the words choke me—my 
daughter was lost to me!” 

“No!” 

“Yes, she had fled with a villain—yes, a 
villain! For what man can be more fitly 
branded with that name, than he who tempts 
a woman to herruin? He was a noble, too! 
O, that I knew his name, that I might hunt 
him through the world!” 

“ Hush—in mercy! It was of her I wished 
to speak.” 

“ Of her—my child—Imogene ?” he exclaim- 
ed, eagerly, and advancing towards her. 
*“ You knew her, then ?” 

She drew him within the shadow of the 
walls, out of sight of the sentinel upon the 
ramparts. 

“ He wont notice us,” he whispered. “Now, 
tell me—what of—you know who I mean— 
not that I care to know, but—speak, woman! 
Don’t you see I’m almost mad with im- 

“Your child has indeed merited your 

” 


anger. 

“She has, she has—and that’s why I never 
wish to hear of her again—never! Yet, if 
you will talk of her, of course I can’t prevent 
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you. I needn’t listen, you know. Perhaps, 
if I were to ask you, you could tell me where 
she is—not that it matters to me. Why 
should it? She has long forgotten me!” 

“Forgotten you? Ono! I have seen her 
weep at the mention of your name, as if her 
heart would break.” 

“Have you?” he cried, with a pleased, al- 
most childish eagerness. 

“And O, how often, how earnestly have I 
heard her pray for your forgiveness.” 

“Has she? You're quite sure?” He 
drew his coat sleeve hastily across his face. 
“ My forgiveness ?” 

“Ah—a tear?” 

“Was it? Perhaps it might have been a 
little one, a very little one, But, mind, don’t 
let her know that you have seen me weep,” he 
added. 

“You forget I am a prisoner.” 

“SoIdo. What a selfish old brute I am, 
to be sure! Not that my pity will do you 
much good—for I do pity you, though you 
are anoble! like him who tempted my poor 
child to barter her father’s lqye for that of a 
seducer !” 

“A seducer!” exclaimed the countess, in 
great surprise. “No—on mysoul,no! He 
was her husband.” 

“Her husband?” cried Jean, in equal sur- 
prise. : 

“Yes, It is true she fled—forsook the 
roof that for ten years had been her home— 
but the same day that witnessed her flight, 
beheld Imogene Coteaux the wedded wife of 
the Count de Poligny.” The old soldier 
raised his eyes thankfully to heaven, and 
clasped his hands in joy and gratitude. The 
countess continued, “ But, alas, her happi- 
ness was short-lived ; her husband was arrested 
and condemned to die.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Your daughter enabled him to escape.” 

“Bravely done! bravely done!” 

“ But remained a prisoner in his stead.” 

“ My child—Imogene—in prison? Where? 
where ?” 

“ Here!” 

“Here? Imust see her. I will see her! 
Lead me to my child—quick, quick!” 

“ Father! do you not know me?” burst con- 
vulsively from the lips of the countess. 

He staggered back for a moment as if be- 
wildered, and then with strong emotion clasp- 
ed her to his breast. 

“Imogene!” he cried. “My child, my 
pure, my innocent child, restored to me!” 
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“Bless me!” she exclaimed, nestling in his 
arms. “Then I can die happy!” 

“ Die—you ?” 

“ Yes, father; they will not spare the wife 
of a noble.” 

“But they shall, Imogene, my child, you 
must be saved, ay, and this very night, for 
the monster, Barras, is expected on the mor- 
row.” ‘He beat his forehead with his clench- 
ed hand, as if demanding the thought that 
was to give her freedom. “ But how, how?” 

“Father,” she said, looking cautiously 
around, and speaking in a low tone, “ there is 
hope for me.” 

“Ah!” he cried, with eagerness. 

“An unknown friend—doubtless sent by 
my husband, who is now in England—will 
make an attempt to rescue me this very 
night.” 

“ Heaven bless him !” 

“ But, in order to enable him to accomplish 
this with certainty, the sentinel on duty at 
that hour must be gained.” 

“It is impossible. Yet, stay—what is the 
hour?” 

“ One o'clock.” 

A cry of joyadiet from Jean’s lips. 

“Tt is mine—mine! Imogene you shall be 
seved |” 

The voice of the jailor was now heard call- 
ing for Imogene. Her time had expired, and 
she must return to her dungeon. It was 
a melancholy partimg between father and 
child, but she was not so sad as he was, for 
he thought they should never meet again— 
he would be shot for permitting her to 
escape. 

“Be of good cheer,” were his parting 
words—* one o’clock will soon be here.’ I 
will not fail you. Ill be punctual, and you 
shall escape. Farewell.” 

A last tender embrace and she hurried 
back to her dungeon. When she was gone 
the thought suddenly flashed through his 
mind that he had resigned his watch to 
another. 

“Ah!” he cried, aghast, “ what have I done? 
I have given up my post to Francois! But 
he shall give it to me—he shall, if I have to 
take his life for it!” 

He instantly went in search of Francois. 
He found him in the canteen and drew him 
into the court-yard, 

“ Hark ye, Francois,” he said, “when you 
proposed to me to take this one o’clock watch 
off my hands, what did I say?” 

“ Why, like a sensible fellow, you said yes.” 
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“Did I? Well, then, I somewhat made a 
bit of a mistake, for I meant to say no.” 

Francois did not relish this sudden change 
of mind, 

“ Jean,” he replied, testily, “ this is rather 
too serious an affair to trifle upon.” 

“The very thing I have been saying to my- 
self ever since,” returned Jean, composedly. 
“A soldier’s duty is too serious an affair to 
trifle with, and so, Francois, as we both agree 
upon the matter, why, our bargain is at an 
end—in other words, the watch is mine 
again.” 

“Your reason for this strange caprice?” 
demanded Francois, angrily, and strangely 
averse to yielding it back again. 

“A very simple one. I was chosen far the 
duty, and that duty I will perform. Now, 
what have you to say to that?” 

“This—”’ answered Francois, hotly —“ that 
I will not tamely submit to be made the laugh- 
ing-stock of my comrades. The one o’clock 
watch was mine—mine by your own free 
gift.” 

“Quite true, Francois; it was yours, but 
now it’s mine—mine, mine! You hear?” 

“Then you have violate@our word. Yes, 
Jean Marceau, you have forfeited all claim to 
the title of a true soldier, and an honest man.” 

Jean’s hand impulsively sought his sword- 
hilt. 

“ Francois, have a care!” 

The younger soldier smiled disdainfully. 

“ Your sword seems somewhat ashamed to 
come forth. No wonder—it once belonged to 
a man of honor—it may well blush for its new 
master.” 

This was too much for Jean. 

“Follow me,” he cried, furiously; but the 
thought of his daughter checked his passion. 


Should he fall? No, it must not be. Bitter . 


as was the insult he must gulp it down—for 
her sake. So he thrust his sword back into 
its seabbard. 

“ How, sir,” cried Francois, sneeringly, “has 
your courage deserted with your honesty ?” 

“You see, young man,” answered Jean, 
perfectly cool again, “this is the way I look 
atit. IfI fight with you as to which of us is 
to do the duty of this watch, and you happen 
to run your sword through my body, I not 
only lose my duty, but my life into the bar- 
gain ; that’s why, if it’s all the same to you, 
I'd rather perform my duty first, and fight 
you afterwards.” 
“It shall not be,” cried Francois, in a rage. 
“O, very well—I'll leave you to settle that 
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with the corporal of the watch. All I know 
is when he calls out number five, I shall an- 
swer ‘ Here!’” 

Francois appeared quite overwhelmed— 
missing this watch seemed a great disappoint- 
ment to him. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Jean. “ You did 
not think of that. Well, adieu, comrade—and 
as to our little affair, if you should happen to 
get up to-morrow morning with as strong an 
appetite for cold steel as you’ve got now, I’m 
your man.” 

With these words Jean went into the can- 
teen, leaving Francois absorbed in thought. 

“TI have a strong opiate here, brought for 
this express purpose,” he mused, “and if I 
can only contrive to get him to drink a cup 
of wine with me, the one o’clock watch may 
be mine, after all.” 

He followed Jean into the canteen, as the 
little wine-shop kept by the jailor, and tended 
by his daughter, the pretty Florine—was call- 
ed. He found Jean seated at a long table 
with a dozen other soldiers, and took a vacant 
stool by his side. 

“ Jean,” he sdid, in a whisper, “though we 
have had a few words, we needn’t be enemies. 
I spoke hastily—I did you wrong, and I ask 
your pardon. Forgive me.” 

He, held out bis hand, which the veteran 
grasped readily. 

“With all my heart, Francois,” he an- 
swered. 

“Come, Jean, a glass of wine to our recon- 
ciliation.” 

“No, no!” returned Jean, irresolutely. 
“ My head is none of the strongest—the effects 
of an old wound—and the duty I have to per- 
form to-night requires that I should have 
all my wits about me.” 

“Then I shall believe you are angry with 
me still.” 

“ Well, then, just one.” 

“Tt shall be bumpers all around. Here, 
Florine, bring a dozen bottles of your best 
wine!” 

Francois’s unexpected liberality was hailed 
with shouts by his comrades, The sprightly 
Florine soon placed the wine upon the table, 
and Francois had his ears soundly boxed for 
attempting to snatch a kiss. He made him- 
self very busy in filling the glasses, dropped 
one, and caught it before it geached the floor, 
but his head was under the table for a 
moment. He filled the glass, he had so skill- 
fully saved, and handed it to Jean. 

“ Long life to the Republic!” was the toast 
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THE COUNTESS’S ESCAPE. 


proposed, And every glass was drained. Jean, 
notwithstanding repeated urging, would not 
drink again, though the bottles went around 
the board and great hilarity prevailed. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of their merriment the 
corporal of the guard put his head in at the 
door, and shouted: 

“ Number five—the one o’clock watch.” 

“Here!” answered Francois, and rising 
from the table he took his musket and went 
out, 

Jean Marceau was asleep with his head on 
the table, and did not hear the call. His wine 
had been drugged. 

An half hour passed away, and then a 
musket shot was heard and a cry of alarm, 
mingled with hurried footsteps, and numer- 
ous voices gradually increasing into a con- 
fused din that roused Jean Marceau from his 
lethargic slumber. He sprang to his feet, 
bewildered and amazed, and staggered with 
uncertain steps into the court-yard. The 
first person he met was the Jjailor. 

“ Stay, Deferre,” he cried, “ how long is it 
to one o’clock ?” 

The jailor stared at him in surprise. 

“Are you drunk, Jean?” he asked, “ One 
o’clock has long since past.” 

“ Past?” cried Jean, in horror. “No, no— 
impossible! “And yet—tell me what has 
happened—that shot ?” 

“Was fired at a female prisoner, who at- 
tempted to escape.” 

Jean groaned in despair and sank down 
upon a rude bench that stood by the door of 
the canteen. 

The officer of the night entered the court- 
yard followed by a crowd of soldiers. 

“ Ring the alarm bell!” he cried. “Follow 
—one and all—she cannot escape us. Fran- 
cois swears his bullet struck her.” 

“Struck her?” gasped Jean, rising un- 
steadily to his feet. “ Who?” 

“ The Countess de Poligny,” answered the 
officer. “ Come quick—quick !” 

Dazed, bewildered, his brain still reeling 
from the effects of the opiate, Jean suddenly 
found himself face to face with Francois, 
They two alone remained in the court-yard. 
He grasped him with savage fury by the 
throat. 


“Villain! traitor! murderer!” he cried. 
“ Murderer?” exclaimed the astonished 
Francois. 


“Ay—but I’ll have blood for blood! You 
have murdered my child!” 
“ Yourchild? The Countess de Poligny—” 
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“Ay, Imogene Coteaux—she was my 
daughter.” 

“ How is that? Your name is Marceau ?” 

“It is not—my name is Jean Coteaux; «I 
assumed the name of Marceau to hide my 
disgrace when I thought she had dishonored 
me.” 

“Hush!” said Francois, in a cautious 
whisper. “She was my wife.” 

“Your wife? Then you are—” 

“The Count de Poligny.” 

“ But that shot—that shot—” 

“Did not harm her, my good Coteaux. It 
was the signal agreed upon to inform my 
friends without, that she had left this place of 
horrors. A ship is now riding on the bay, 
ready to bear her away to England. One 
gun from the vessel will announce that my 
signal has been understood—a second, that 
the ship’s boat is making her way to the 
shore—the third that she is saved. We can 
both see the flash and hear the report from 
the rampart here.” 

Then came a flash, and the distant boom- 
ing of a gun across the water, even as he 
spoke. 

“ One!” cried , with feverish anxiety. 

Again it sounded, and yet again—the third 
gun had been fired. 

“ She is saved!” cried the count, joyously. 

“Thank God!” responded Jean, fervently. 

The next morning it was discovered that 
two soldiers had deserted from the garrison. 
A week after, Jean and the count—the two 
deserters—joined Imogene in England. They 
did not return to France until after the 
restoration. 


THE SENSE OF IGNORANCE, 


Few things are more mortifying to a young 
man of fair education and good abilities than 
to be convicted of ignorance or error in mat- 
ters which, as the saying runs, “ every school- 
boy ought to know,” and most boys from 
school do know. Dates of memorable histor- 
ical facts, the origin of familiar quotations, 
rules of grammar, localities of remarkable 
places ancient and modern, are among the 
items it is deemed almost disgraceful to make 
mistakes about; and yet the veriest thickhead, 
with a good machine memory—a verbalist, of 
whose upper story facts without ideas are the 
sole plenishing—may be perfectly accurate in 
these matters. What youth of talent, with a 
less tenacious memory, has not envied one of 
these unforgetting blockheads, with a head 
full of facts from which he cannot reason. 
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What can be more reviving, 

On a sultry August day, 

Than a quiet little shower, 

And the scent of new-mown hay ? 


How the laborer's spirits brighten, 
And he whets his scythe anew, 
Toiling with réhovated vigor 
When the blessed shower is through. 


Forth goes the whistling boy, 
To spread the dripping swath, 
No fear of farther showers, 
The wind is in the north. 


The water stands in pools 
Along the muddy street, - 
The schoolboy wades it through 
With bare and tawny feet. 


The trout are clearly seen 
In the limpid meadow-brook, 
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A SUMMER SHOWER. 


BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


And the cunning angler's bait 
Decoys them to his hook. 


The flowers look up and smile, 
And the fields of nodding grain 
Look fitter for the harvest 
After the glorious rain. 


The birds trill little snatches 
From their songs of early June; 

The bees swarm round the clover, 
Buzzing a drowsy tune. 

But the crickets, those foretellers 
Of the summer's coming doom, 

' Set up their doleful music 

In the corner of the room. 


One listens just a moment, 
And feels a twinge of pain, 
Then dispels his saddened feelings, 
Thinking of the summer rain. 


IBAVE had in my life adventures not a 
few; but here is one which I always before 
shrank from relating. Not that I am afraid, 
for the law would clear me, but because ofa 
dread I have to think of a subject which al- 
ways makes the flesh creep upon my bones. 
But I believe that if I once out with it, it will 
be like laying a ghost, and I shall not be so 
haunted. I warn the reader that I am going 
to put his credulity to the test, and that I 
have no sufficient explanation for the facts I 
relate; but I can say to him with the Dane: 


“There are more things in heaven and earth,Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


Tomystory. Antony Guild and I made 
up our minds to spend our summer vacation 
of a fortnight in the woods. We were used to 
wild living, having told some thousands of miles 
in California, and we were a little tired of city 
life. So we packed our kits and started. 

But before starting I went to see my little 
girl, Minnie Allston, and to take a good long 
look in her sweet face, provision against a 


_fortnight’s absence. Minnie and I were going 
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BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


to be married some time or other, and I loved — 


the very ground she walked on. 

I had a thousand things to do, and could 
stay only a few minutes; but we crowded a 
world of sweetness into those, and, 


“ Pledging oft to meet again, 


We tore ourselves asunder.” 


The next morning Antony and I started. 
We went on board a boat, took a twelve 
hours’ steam trip, debarked at a little out-of- 
the-way port, plunged twenty-five miles 
straight up into the woods, and went to sleep 
‘the first thing when we got there. Tony got 
asleep first, though I was more tired than he. 
But, the fact was, I had something on my 
mind that kept sleep at bay. I kept saying 
to myself that I didn’t believe anything and 
didn’t care, but still I lay there and fretted, 
and thought it over, while Tony snored in 
the grass, with a blanket under his head and 
all sorts of bugs crawling and hopping over 
him. My trouble was this: Just as I was 
going on board the steamer, Dan Linn had 
stepped up to me and whispered in my ear. 
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“Look here, old fellow,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t go on a trip with Tony Guild.” 

“ Why not?” I asked, in surprise; for Tony 
and I were the best of friends. 
“ He’s a deceitful fellow, and somebody else 


“Look here, you croaker, hurry up!” I 
said, impatiently, “'There’s the whistle.” 

“Well,” whispered Dan, “after you left 
Minnie Allston last night, Tony went to see 
her, and it’s my opinion that he’s cutting you 
out. What is more, she expected him, for she 
said, ‘I thought you would never come!’ 
when he went into the parlor. The window 
was open, and I heard her. She was sitting 
there alone without a light. 

The last whistle sounded, and I sprang on 
board the steamer where Tony awaited me, 
but my heart was not light. In spite of me, 
jealousy had begun to gnaw. Antony was 
handsomer and better off than I, and, at the 
time J just made the acquaintance of Minnie, 
had been paying her some attention. I cut 
_ ‘him quite out, and though he pretended not 
to care, I always thought that he did care, 
and would like to serve me a turn if he could, 

I waited in hopes that he would mention 
and.explain his call, but he did not. I even 
spoke several times of Minnie, a thing I sel- 
dom did, in order to remind him; and all the 
satisfaction I got was to see a faint, significant 
smile just curve his lip. It set my blood on 
fire. Nothing but pride prevented me from 
demanding an explanation-of him on the spot, 
or going straight back and demanding one of 
Minnie. 

But I resolved to wait. Before he and I 
should get out of the bush I meant to know 
all, and if they had played me false—here I 
clenched my teeth and hands,and said nothing.“ 
But Iam not a tame fellow, nor one easily 
frightened, and my silence didn’t mean any- 
thing good for Tony Guild. 

I lay there and thought the matter over, and 
as I thought, I writhed and groaned. I loved 
that girl like my life, and I had trusted her 
80. I had told her everything, all my adven- 
tures, my faults and repentance, and all my 
plans. I wouldn’t have minded that so much, 
but I had opened my inmost heart to her. 
With her sweet face resting against my heart, 
and her tender, caressing hand put up to 
stroke lovingly my cheek when my voice fal- 
tered, I had told her all my dreams, and aspi- 
rations, and doubts, and hopes. Good heavens! 
had she been mocking me? I could not be- 
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lieve it. Dan Linn was a croaker, and as 
spiteful as Lucifer, and had probably made 
the story up. But then, Antony’s significant 
smile? I writhed when I remembered it, and 
could scarcely keep from going and strangling 
him where he lay. 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and the 
next day felt more savage than any bear we 
had eome to shoot. Tony didn’t seem to 
mind, or indeed, seemed amused by it. Two 
or three times during the day he burst into a 
laugh without any apparent cause. 

But my anger did not disturb my aim, and 
by night I had a good pile of game, twice as 
much as my companion. 

“ What in the world are we to do with three 
deer? asked Tony; “and what do you want 
of all those rabbits ?” 

“T don’t care what becomes of them,” I 
answered, carelessly. “T took a notion to 
kill them.” 

“O! well, I don’t mind, as long as you 
don’t expect me to eat them all,” he said, 
carelessly, as he struck a match to light the 
fire of twigs. 

I threw myself down on the moss under an 
old pine tree, and let him get supper, as I had 
got breakfast. I watched him and noticed, 
not for the first time, the easy grace of his 
ways. He handled the wicked-looking, long- 
bladed knife as a lady handles her fan, and in 
ten minutes two slices of venison were cooking 
on sticks by the fire. A few drops of the 
sunset, red as blood, came through the tree- 
tops, and fell on him, on his black, crisped 
hair, and his fine, swarthy face, and the man- 
ly form as limber as a snake’s. Why would not 
a woman love him? I couldn’t stand it, and 
had to turn away, or I should have sprung at 
his throat. 

We ate supper and went to bed, that ts, 
spread our blankets and stretched ourselves 
on the ground, and in a few minutes I heard 
him snoring. 

I lay on my back and looked up into the 
silent, starry skies, and it seemed that the 
large, bright stars were eyes looking down at 
me, full of meaning which they were trying 
to make me comprehend. The forest rustled 
all about us in the night breeze, and some- 
times I heard the stealthy step of a wild beast 
prowling about. 

A thought seemed to touch me by the 
elbow, as it were, a trifling thought trying to 
attract my attention, but scarcely worthy of 
it. Two or three times I had seen Tony 
press his hand to his heart and glance at me 
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with that mocking smile of his. I had taken 
it as a hint that he meant to intimate that my 
heart was troubled, but now anew idea struck 
me. How did I know but he carried there 
some souvenir of Minnie, some token, which, 
if Icould get, would prove their falsehood? 

On my own heart reposed a little lock of 
her sunny hair, and I had begged for a mini- 


ature, but had been told that she had not one - 


finished, but that I should have one on my 
return. 

I tried to drive the thought away, but could 
not. I didn’t like to do anything underhand ; 
but what will not a man do who is mad with 
jealousy? There is no truer saying than that 
“All's fair in love and war.” 

I looked once to where he lay asleep, and, 
presently, rose quietly and approached him. 
Circumstances favored me, for he lay on his 
back, with his breast exposed, and his shirt 
bosom half unbuttoned. Bending down, I 
got a glimpse of a blue ribbon round his neck. 
I caught my breath, for blue was Minnie’s 
color. All hesitation was gone at the sight. 
I bent nearer and softly pulled the ribbon. It 
yielded, and a little miniature-case came out. 
I tried to see the face in the soft starlight, 
but could not. I felt as if all my blood was 
in my head and I was strangling, while I 
strained my eyes and tried to see that face. 
Then I struck a match and looked at the min- 
iature a full minute. That done, I placed it 
softly back in the breast where I had found 
it, and crept feebly away to a brook that ran 
near. I felt sick, but hardly knew what ailed 
me. A great weakness had taken possession 
of me, and I thought I should die if I didn’t 
get to the water. 

I lay down in the brook, but the water was 
too shoal to drown me. It refreshed and 
cooled me, and made me realize clearly my 
own misery. For it was my Minnie’s face 
that I had seen pictured there. There was no 
longer any hope. 

I kept quiet and tried to collect my facul- 
ties. I would do nothing in haste. There 
was timeenough. So I spared him that night. 
They should never come together, but I was 
not quite decided on what would be the 
greatest punishment for them. 

The next day Antony looked at me in sur- 
prise. I was as gay as a cricket, and joked 
allday. “I’m glad you’ve come out of the 
dumps,” he said. “You are something like 
yourself, Yesterday I was balancing in my 
own mind the advisability of going back to 
town and leaving you to live with your peers, 
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the bears. Besides, I’ve got something to tell 

you which may make you mad, and I want to 
have you begin good-natured, though you are 
likely to challenge me by the time I get 
through.” 

your story will keep,” Ilaughed. “I’m 
tired and sleepy, besides being confoundedly 
thirsty. Let’s have some grog and turn in.” 

“All right!” he said, “Tl tell my story in 
the morning.” 

“ You'll never tell me that story to gloat 
over my misery!” I thought; but I only 

- laughed, and took the grog he mixed. 

That drank, I mixed again, and yet again, 
but felt not the slightest effect from my po- 
tations, though I had drunk enough Scotch 
whiskey to knock any common man over, and 
the whole forest about seemed perfumed with 
creosote. 

Tony stretched himself out and went to 
sleep, and for a while I lay and pretended to 
sleep. Then I rose softly up and looked at 
him. The moon had risen, and lay white on 
his sleeping face. He breathed peacefully 
and as I looked, sighed softly. I turn 
away and waited. I could not strike him 
thus. Isat down and waited till the moon- 
light should be off his face. In shadow I could 
strike. 

The shadow crept stealthily, as the moon 
moved, nearer and nearer his head. It blotted 
out the rank grass and clover, it touched the 
blanket under his head, it dimmed his black 
hair with a deeper blackness, and crept slow- 
ly, curl by curl, toward his forehead. 

“ Say farewell to the light!” I whispered, 
as the brow overclouded. 

“Look your last!” I almost cried out, as 
the shadow stole over the closed eyelids. 

Slowly, slowly it shut over him, and the 

“face lay dim in the night. I went nearer 
again, and bending, raised my arm for the 
blow. But as I did so, his heart, where the 
moonlight still lay brightly, softly heaved 
with a low sigh. 

I sank back again. I could not strike ata 
heart whose pulsations I could see. I sat 
down and waited again till the shadow should 
creep over his breast. 

The leaves of the trees shivered in the 
night-breeze, and the air seemed full of 
whispers. My own heart seemed to chill, 
and my blood to curdie in my veins, as I 
watched the creeping shadow again. My 
eyes grew strained and wild to see its pro- 
gress, and I fancied I could hear his heart 
beat out its last throbs. ; 
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At length I approached him again, the third 
time, and lifted my knife. But a thought 
held me back. He had a mother whose 
heart would break for him. 

But what cared I? I had no mother, father, 
brother or sister, no kith nor kin, and Minnie 
had been my one treasure. He had basely 
robbed me of her. There on that breast, her 
head had rested—Good heavens! the thought 
steeled me. I raised my arm and struck. 

He gave a sudden spring, and caught blind- 
ly at me. Istruck again, my arm glancing 
on his, and the knife entered his temple. It 
stuck there, and as he sunk slowly and silent- 
ly back, I had to give the blade a pull to draw 
it out. 

I turned away from him with a feeling that 
all my blood had turned to fire. I didn’t 
seem to touch the ground as I walked away, 
and there were sparks of fire before my eyes. 
I walked and walked, in what direction I 
knew not, only turning for motion. And at 
early daylight I came back. 

There he lay dead, with blood on his heart, 
and that awful gaping wound in the side of 
his head. It made me sick to see. I always 
did hate to see a wound in the head. His 
face had a strange look, neither of calm nor 
of distress, but a vacant look more dreadful 
than either; and his dull eyes were wide 
open. 

Something must be done with him, clearly. 
After a few moments’ thought I went to work 
to scoop out a grave near by. The ground 
was full of roots, and my hands were not 
hard, and the grave was a shallow one. 
When it was dug I carried him to it, covering 
his wounded head from my sight, and lying 
him down, covered him smoothly over; thenI 
went back and washed away all stains of 
blood from the place and my clothes. Finally, 
I laid down just after sunrise and went to 
sleep. It had been two nights since I had 
slept, and I was worn out. 

It was night and starlight when I awoke, 
and for a few minutes I did not recollect what 
had happened. But in a little while it all 
rushed over me. With the consummation of my 
revenge all feelings of anger had gone, and I 
had only a heart full of bitterness and desola- 
tion. I remembered the sweetness that girl 
had made in my life, and the time seemed 
hundreds of years away. I remembered all 
her soft, pretty looks and ways, and my heart 
cried out for her. False as she was, I would 
have clasped her to my heart and forgiven 
her, Perhaps he had teased and coaxed her 


away with his oily tongue, and maybe, now 
he was out of the way, she would love me 
best. 

I was lying just where I had lain both 
nights before, under a pine tree opposite a 
poplar tree where Tony had made his bed. 
As I thought, I slowly raised myself up, and 
involuntarily glanced that way. Horrors! 
There he sat, upright, and staring at me. I 
could feel the dull glare of his eyes in the 
shadow, and they held mine as in a vice. 

How long I sat there frozen I know not, 
but I never stirred till the moon rose, and 
then I shook with a slow shudder. It was 
bad enough, that dim image of him, but how 
could I see his face in the light! 

The moon rose higher and touched the tree- 
tops. It crept slowly down the boughs to- 
ward that awful, stirless form, and caught 
finally on the topmost locks of his hair. 

I tried to tear myself from the sight, but 
was bound as by countless cords, and could 
not stir hand nor foot. O, to escape the look 
of those eyes, and the sight of that awful gash 
in the temple! In vain! The pitiless moon- 
light, pale and still as fate, sunk slowly, and 
brought out the square, pale forehead, the 
dull eyes, the vacant face, and a horrible open 
mouth with bloody teeth and dropped jaw. 
But the wound was turned a little from me, 
and though I felt my hair stand up with hor- 
ror, I was spared that sight. No, it was only 
delayed, for as I looked, the head slowly turn- 
ed, the eyes still fixed on me, and: my wild 
and shrinking eyes, unable to close, looked 
into that gaping pit in his head. 

The very horror of the sight gave me a sort 
of courage, and broke the spell. I could not 
touch that form, but I sprang up and fled to 
the place where I had laid him. This appa- 
rition must be some nightmare fancy, and I 
should find the grass quiet and undisturbed. 

But my faint hope died as I looked. The 
shallow mould was pushed away like the 
coverlid from an empty bed, and the grave 
was untenanted! 

I fled on and wandered through the forest 
all night like one possessed. Wild beasts fled 
out of my way, and it seemed to me that the 
very trees shrank at my approach. 

AsI grew fatigued my excitement began 
to fade a little, and I tried to reason with 
myself. Perhaps I had not killed him, after 
all, and, reviving, he had broken out of his 
shallow grave, and came there to frighten 
me. Perhaps, again, he had been driven 
crazy by the wound and the terror, and did 
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not know what had happened to him. It 
would be an awkward thing if he should get 
well and go back with the story of my attempt 
on his life. 

Beating my half numbed brains, I wander- 
ed all night, but, with the first streak of day- 
light, forced myself to go back. If he were 
living I would nurse him back to life and 


health, I resolved, and then challenge him to- 


open fight to decide our claim to Minnie Alls- 
ton. One of us must die, but it should be in 
fair fight. 

As I came in sight of the grave I stopped, 
and my breath stopped at the same instant. 
It was covered and smooth as I had left it 
after burying him! I hurried past to the 
place of our encampment Everything was 
as I had placed it, but under the poplar tree 
@ bunch of clover leaves had their cups full of 
dark blood which slowly ran over and dropped 
into the grass beneath, running down the 
length of the blades till they looked like tiny 
knives just drawn from a heart. 

T looked a moment, then sank down over- 
come with terror and remorse. I repented. 
I had struck him down in the midst of life 
and hope. What mattered it for me? I 
might have died, and done with it. Perhaps 


in the other world things would have got 


righted, and Minnie might have come to me 
there, who knows? Then, Tony had been a 
good friend to me, and had befriended me 
more than once. How could I blame him for 
stealing her? I had almost taken her out of 


his hands, and I would take her from any 


man’s side at the altar, if I could get her, I 
repented. Poor Tony. That mute blood 
dripping from the clover leaves appealed 
more strongly to my heart than did anything 
else. I would go home and give myself up, 
and send some one to get his body. 

Having made up my mind, I laid down and 
went to sleep with a sort of peace. I was 
utterly exhausted with fatigue and excite- 
ment, and slept soundly. 

It was dark again when I awoke with a 
start, and in an instant realized my situation. 
I had meant to sleep only.a few hours, and 
then travel toward a settlement in the after- 


noon. I shivered with fear, but, drawn by 
some horrible fascination, could not keep my 
eyes away. I looked, and there he was again! 
The same still, dim form, and the same awful 
moonlight creeping down toward it. It was 
all acted over again, but when the corpse 
slowly turned his head and let the light fell on 


that bloody gap, shrieked aloud,and started up. 
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A hand grasped my shoulder and shook 
me Violently. “Arnold! Arnold! wake up!” 
said & voice. 

“T repent! I repent!” I cried, hiding my 
face. “I was mad with jealousy, or I would 
never have killed you, Tony. You knew how 
I loved her.” 

“Arnold, wake up!” said the voice again; 
and my shoulder was shaken fet more 
violently. 

I'took my hands away from my face and 
looked up. There stood Tony Guild over me, 
shaking me, and trying to beat some sense 
into me. 

“You've had the night-mare, old fellow!” 
he said, giving me another shake. “ You've 
been howling like a hyena.” 

“And you're not killed, Tony?” I cried, in 
incredulous delight. 

“ Not as I know of,” he laughed. 

“Thank God!” I said, fervently, sitting up. 
*T thought I had killed you.” 

“You drank a pint of Scotch whiskey,” he 
answered, “and got as drunk as a pig. You 
came near being killed yourself.” 

“Ts this only the second night since we 
came ?” I asked, incredulously. 

“ Only the second night, you muddy-head,” 
he replied. 


I pressed my hands to my brow. “TI have 
suffered four days and nights of agony,” I 
said. “And, Tony, if I didn’t kill you, I 
meant to. Did I dream also that I found 
Minnie’s picture in your breast ?” 


“ Let me tell you all,” he said, eagerly, “I 


would never have tried to tease you, my dear 
boy, if Ihad known that it would strike so 
deep. I might have remembered that touch- 
ing you was handling edged tools. Forgive 
me!” 

“Tell me first what you mean,” I said, 
sternly. 

“ Well, in the first place, this picture was 
meant for you,” he said, taking it from his 
neck and putting it into my hands. “ Minnie 


wanted it done to give you to bring along, © 


but didn’t want to promise you lest you 
might be disappointed. The last afternoon 
came and it was not quite done. Shesent me 
a line telling me to go into the studio and get 
it and bring it to her to give you, as she did 
not wish to go out lest she should miss seeing 
you. Iwent and had to wait, and whenI 
reached hér house, you had gone. 

“She gave itto me with a little note to 
give you. Here itis. You knowI had no 
chance to speak to you till the boat started, 
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and then I saw Dan Linn talking to you. I 
bad seen him skulking about the house when 
I went in to see Minnie the night before, and 
I knew in a moment what he was talking 
of. When you came aboard I saw that you 
were angry and jealous, and I determined to 
punish you. If you had got over it, I would 
have given them to you and explained, but I 
was determined not to do it till you were 
good-natured. I thought it too bad that you 
should suspect your friend, and the little girl 
that loves you better than she does her.life. 
Why, what do you suppose was her last greet- 
ing tome? ‘Be sure, you take care of him!’ 
she begged, with tears in her eyes. As 
though you were not able to take care of 
yourself!” 

I put my hands over my face and burst into 
tears. 

“It is I who am to blame, Arnold,” said 
Tony, putting his arm around my shoulder 
with the tenderness of a woman. “I had no 
right to trifle with a man’s most sacred 


feelings. Again I ask you to forgive me.” 
“And I forgive with all my heart,” I said, 
grasping his hand, and, for an instant, forget- 
ting even my darling. 
“All’s well that ends well,” he laughed; 
but I saw him wipe his eyes as he laid down 


LOVE FOR VOLANTES. 

We have all heard of the fondness which the 
Bedouin Arabs show for their horses. We 
know that the Prophet Mahomet has written 
whole chapters of the Koran on the breeding 
and rearing of colts. We know that the young 
Arab foal is brought up in the tent with the lit- 


tle girls and boys,and that when he grows up to. 


be a horse he is petted and caressed. The child- 
ren hang about his neck and call him endearing 
names ; the Arab mother strokes his nose and 
pats his cheek, fetches him sweet herbs, makes 
his bed, feeds him with bread and dates, and 
strips of meat cured in thesun. Well; the affec- 


- tlon which the Arabs manifest for their horses 


the Cubans manifest for their volantes, They 
can scarcely endure that the beloved object 
should be out of their sight. Make an evening 
call—all fashionable calls in Cuba are made in 
the evening— and in a dim corner of the recep- 
tion-parlor you will probably see a great pyra- 
mid covered up with brown holland. Itis not 
harp, itis not a grand pianoforte; itis a 
volante. I must hint that Cuban reception- 
rooms are immensely large and lofty, and are 
always on the ground floor; otherwise I might 
be supposed to be availing myself too exten- 
sively of the traveller’s privilege, in relating 
that the drawing-room of a Cuban lady is not 
unfrequently a coach-house as well. 


THE SOWER. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON, 


Broadcast through all the fruitful lands 

The sower strews with generous hand 
His store of golden grain. 

Some falls on fair and fertile fields, 

And royal is the wealth it yields, 


In autumn's golden wane. 


And still the sower sows—and still, 

As if by chance, yet more by will, 
Some falls beside the way; 

And when the harvest days are fair, 

Some lowly pilgrim resting there, 
Shall lift his eyes and pray. 


Some, caught by fateful winds, is borne 
To tanglcd thickets, set with thorn, 
And pasture’s brier o’errun ; 
And some, with an impartial hand, 
He strews o’er arid wastes of sand, 
And barren rock and stone. 


Yet still the same good seed in all: 
While dew, and rain, and sunshine fall, 
. With equal grace on each. 

But rock, and thorn, and sandy soil, 
Illy repay the sower’s toil, 


We say with thoughtless speech. 


But ah! the sower knew full well 
The different soil on which it fell, 
But did not close his hand! 
~ Mayhap to his diviner eyes, 
These scanty growths are prophecies 
We cannot urtderstand. 


Mayhap he sees a valley fair, 

Blooming beneath his culturing care, 
Behind these dreary wastes. 

Whose own alike are barren sands, 

Or rock and thorn, or fertile lands, 
Needs not to reap in haste. 
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MrnIsTERs’ wives are queer, no doubt must 
be, for people seem either afraid or ashamed 
of them. 
oa “1d like the minister to come here, but I 
a don’t want his wife,” I have often heard re- 
ae marked by those who expected to entertain. 
35 As I look back upon my experience—for I 

am a gray old minister’s gray old wife—I 

cannot forbear laughing to myself, at the little 
trials that beset my rugged way, and that 
then annoyed me terribly. I have since 
learned that deacons can be mean, and even 
malicious like other men, and that ignorant 
» deacons can be very meat and very malicious. 

It was not quite a hundred years ago, that 
my good husband was called to settle fora 
period of time—or to supply the pulpit, we 
have neither of us learned which—in a small 
and somewhat obscure town in the State of 
Pennsylvania, not a thousand miles from 
Philadelphia. Indeed, if our statistical tables 

* are quite correct, it may not be much over 

nine miles. The name of that suburban spot 
was Hustleton, if my memory serves me 
rightly, and there were several deacons in the 
town, if not more—certainly, several. We 
had been wishing to get board, but could 
seem to find no one willing to be burdened 
with the minister and his wife, possibly be- 
cause the salary was so small. 

The Misses Cyrus kept boarders, in their 
own handsome and convenient house—but, 
unfortunately, that was full—so they said— 
and the minister and his wife could not be 
accommodated for some months yet. 

“Sally,” said my husband, one day, “it 
really seems as if you ought to be out in 
Hustleton some Sabbath, and get acquainted 
with my people. They often ask after you, 
and seem disappointed at not meeting you. 

: . Itisn’t as if you had eight or nine children, 

2 you know (I hadn't one, then)—and it really 

looks as if you thought yourself above going 

a as a country pastor’s wife.” 

: “Where in the world should I go?” I 
asked—for I was always rather proud and in- 
dependent, that way; “there is no place we 
can board in, even for a day.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said my husband; “ there’s 
one of my good deacons, very well off—and 
no doubt accustomed to entertain ministers, 
once in ten or twelve years—Deacon Morton 
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MY JOHN, 


“BY MES. M. A, DENISON. 


Dunton; he’s a noble-hearted, generous fel- 
low, and will no doubt keep us from Saturday 
night till Monday morning.” 


“Perhaps he might be willing, perhaps 


~ not,” was my reply, 


“Any way, suppose I writetohim? To- 
day's Monday. He'll get the letter to-night, 
or to-morrow morning early—in plenty of 
time to answer in the negative, if he can’t 
keep us.” 

“ But I didn’t like his face,” I persisted— 
“it was too full of crooked lines.” 

“ Nonsense, Sally; you must get over that 
folly of yours, judging at first sight. I tell 
you Dunton is a noble fellow; you can’t tell 
by appearances—appearances are deceitful.” 

“Well, write then,” said I, a little impa- 
—— seeing that his heart was set upon 
t. 


Saturday came—a cold, blustering day, 
looking like rain; and I, being in delicate 
health, wished with all my heart that the 
promise might merge into a speedy perform- 
ance—for Deacon Dunton had not answered 
in the negative, and we of course took it for 
granted that we were expected. A dreary 
ride in a crowded omnibus set us down at the 
stopping-place. O, how the damp wind did 
blow! How the dead leaves whirled in 
dreary mazes of disconsolate color over the 
wet ground! Through, and through, and 
through again it seemed to pierce me—and 
there was still a long walk to the deacon’s 
house. 

We arrived there—a cosy, comfortable 
resting-place it seemed, and my face began to 
beam unutterable things, as in thought I re- 
sponded to the good wife’s welcome. And 
yet how very quiet it all was; there was a 
shut-up lodk about the house, that had a 
depressing influence the moment I mounted 
the door-steps. 

Knock, knock—thump, rattle—no sound 
(to this day, I think the good deaconess had 
hid herself up in the barn); the wind blew 
more fiercely—the great curled leaves swoop- 
ed off into corners, as much as to say “ we 
can find a better resting-place than you can ;” 
and after two more trials, and sitting awhile 
on the porch for want of rocking or any other 
chair, the minister and his wife turned their 
disconsolate steps—not homeward, for there 
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was no home for them to go to—but back— 
somewhere, 

“ John,” said I, “ this looks like a done-o’- 
purpose sort of thing.” : 

“O no;” said John, cheerfully—(John 
would see something white in a piece of 
charcoal); “ they may be out of town.” 

“But don’t you think they received your 
letter ?” 

“ Possibly not.” 

“Tn that case P’d excuse them; but if they 
did, they never need to ask my pardon.” I 
almost forgot that I was a minister’s wife. 

Well, we trudged back to the Misses Cyrus, 
cold, and, possibly, a little out of sorts in the 
region of the temper—and meeting one of 
the ladies, laid our troubles before her. The 


It was a memorable supper—for during its 
continuation, the younger or the elder Miss 
Cyrus, I forget which, went out, came back, 
and passed a paper to my husband. I did 
not see it, but I did see a change in John’s 
face. Nor did I know till long after the con- 
tents of that note—barely a bit of whitey 
brown paper, torn off promiscuously, and 
furnished thus by a square-ribbed lead-pencil. 
I present a perfect fac simile : 

“Mr. Pendleton—(I wonder he did not say 
‘deer pasture’)—it wont suit To have you 
heare for my Wife is all most worn out now 
And we connot have Boorders. 

Morton Dunton.” 


To be sure, nearly « hundred years ago, 


result was a very kind invitation to stay till © or less, the schoolmaster was not abroad as 


after dinner. We began to think of the pos- much as he might have been, but it was fool- . 


sibility of taking tea nowhere, and of sleeping hardy in that man to put pen or pencil to 
—nowhere else. paper without counting the cost. He must 
So I was soon settled comfortably in a have known that his educational privileges 
Boston rocker, doing my best to try and feel had been limited. That made no worse man 
reconciled to my fate, while my husband of him, but the animus of the thing did. A 
went out to see some of his parishioners; and _real gentleman, if he had been brought up in 
everything passed off pleasantly till after an a corn-shed, would have answered John’s 
excellent dinner, over which I should have letter, and saved both the minister and his 
felt more thankful if I had been allowed the wife some mortification; and it was a morti- 
privilege of paying for it. fication to me to know that my husband was 
“ Where are we to go to-night?” I asked, under the rule and in the power of such a man 
as my husband came in, in the course of the asthat. Well, deacons are no more perfect 
afternoon. ; than the'rest of us poor mortals, and I don’t 
“©, I have been up to Deacon Dunton’s, know that we should expect thenrto be. 
my dear, and found his wife athome. She was John went out on an exploring expedition 
out in the barn, it seems, when we were there.” after that. There was the street, and there 
“ Just as I thought,” I said, demurely. was the tavern. The tavern had the advan- 
“Do people close up their houses when they tage ofshelter, but it had also the disadvantage 
go to the barn; and what is there inthe barn of lager beer and a bar-room, where stronger 
80 attractive as to keep a lady there a half drink could be had for the asking and paying. 


hour or so after the coach comes in?” 

John tried to look very stern, and treated 
me to the head-of-the-house manner, which, 
of course, subdued me at once, 

“You are very uncharitable, my dear 
Sally,” he said, in a positive way. “I am 
sorry to see that spirit in you; you must re- 
member that you are the minister’s wife.” 

“These people seem determined that I 
shan’t forget it,’ was my reply. “But we 
are really to go to the Duntons, after all.” 

“ Mrs. Dunton says we shall be welcome,’’ 
was my husband’s answer. 

We were to stay to supper at the Misses 
Cyrus—I forget who made the arrangement 


Decidedly that would not do for the preacher. 

More humiliation—we were under the 
necessity of begging a night’s lodging. It 
was not my only experience in a search for 
hospitality. When John was in the war, and 
the enemy’s troops came thundering down 
the main street, and I had to fly for my life, 
just as I stood—then I had to seek for a home, 
even hungry and footsore, and suffer the 
mortification of a denial—of wandering about 
strange streets, and finding but little pity in 
the faces of professed Union people, because 
the enemy was 80 near. 

But that was to be expected in times so 
perilous—times when eve women were 


—possibly it arranged itself, and after that, it hunted and imprisoned, and I fear tortured 
was supposed, go to good, generous Deacon more than once. Such things were of com- 
Dunton’s. mon occurrence then, and endured with all 
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the fortitude of which the recipient is endowed 

thise—a minister in his own parish, 
hun’ for a night’s lodging, seemed tenfold 
more unnatural. It would not sound well— 
decidedly—to say that the minister and the 
minister's wife stopped at a by no means 
tetotal tavern, while there were deacons and 
deacons’ houses all round, and deacons’ 
barns. 

“ John,” said I, indignantly, “I have often, 
given up my own bed to accommodate stran- 
gers—I’ll never do it again.” 

“O, yes you will,” returned John, softly; 
“you and I both, This is no less a lesson to 
us, because we have not beenselfish. I don’t 
think Deacon Dunton—” 

“Now John, if you excuse him,” said I, 
stopping short in the street, and accepting @ 
.windful of dust in my open mouth—* I'll turn 
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say “country” sometimes, and even dared 
to enunciate “ flag,” and once went the length 
of “ shackles,” which nearly shook the meet- 
ing-house over ame Re opposite field, it was 
80 

I could, but I think she conquered. 

“Lor! I don’t want to say nothin’ agin 
’em ;” she went on, quite set up to have so 
patient a listener; “but did you ever see 
Parson —— ?” 


_ “No,” I was forced to acknowledge I had 


never seen that personage. 

“Well, he was a mighty small man, bodily, 
though intellectooally, I think he stood right 
smart—more’n four feet high, anyhow, but 
that’s what he measured from his toes up. 


"Well, our pulpit is a high pulpit, an’ that’s 


perked considerable high, too, an’. the poor 


about and walk the whole nine miles home.” * little man he couldn’t but just be seen down 


John was silent,and for that time I had 
my own way. 

So we were taken in and cared for bya 
good Episcopal lady, and in the warmth of the 
room, and amidst genial company, I thawed 
out. But I did not forget what another good 
old lady had said at the house of the Misses 
Cyrus; 

“So you’re our new minister’s wife ?” 

I meekly bowed assent. 

“Wal, I hope you'll do good; Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s asmart man.” My face glowed at this. 
I like to hear John praised, even now, when 
we are both so old. “ But I’m ’fraid he’ll be 
dis’pinted in the people. I know ’em root 
an’ branch. You see, Mister Pendleton is one 
o’ them outspoken men—he can’t hold his 
tongue ef he’s got anythin’ to say. And he 
talks about his country sometimes in the 
pulpit—and they kinder suspicion ’bout here, 
that he’s kinder political in his views. He’sa 
set man in his way, too, I take it; he’ll kinder 
hold on to an idee, an’ work it out right in 
the face of opposition. Well, my dear, he’s 
in a mighty bad place out here in Hustleton— 
*cause the folks like ter rule, ’stead o’ bein’ 
’ ruled, and some o’ them are so jealous o’ the 
gospil, that they don’t call anythin’ gospil but 
what they sanction, So dear, I hope he’s 
putty tough in the region of the heart—ef he 
isn’t it’ll upset him dreadfully for bless me 
the— (I wont mention denominations here) 
are the most pigoted people in the place.” 
She meant well enough, but the word 
answered. 

And it happened that the minister, my 
John, was independent and set, and would 


to his shoulders. Well, the deacons got 
kinder agen him, and wouldn’t listen to his 
complaints, which was reasonable enough— 
to have a little sort o’ box that stood on top 
the pulpit taken off—twould easily have 
been done—but they wouldn’t—flung at him 
dretfully for wantin’ of it done, made fun of 
his statter, as if the poor soul could a helped 
that. By-’m-by, the parson he jest pushes the 
pulpit to one side, an’ then he can see and be 
seen. What d’ye think? In goes the dea- 
cons next Monday morning with big nails, 
and hammers, and fastens the box of the old 
pulpit in its place, so’t the poor leetle man 
couldn’t move it. Now wasn’t that ugly? 
Lord bless me!—I’m glad I aint no church 
member. If deacons is so spiteful, there’s no 
knowin’ what I’d come to be.” 

I picked a grain of con out of this, 
meagre consolation though it was. My John 
wasn’t the only minister that had been treated 
unfairly, and it soothed me not a little, 

“ John, if you were rich,” said I, one day, 
“ and didn’t have to be tied down to a mean 
country-parish—” I beg pardon of the coun- 
try—I mean only one—* how much more 
good you might do.” 

“Don’t be ambitious and covetous, little 
woman,” he said, playfully, but his cheeks 
looked wan, and I knew how he was harassed 
by petty, cowardly minds, 

“But why shouldn’t you be rich, instead 
of wearing out your faculties, and enduring 
these ridiculous human mosquitoes, all the 
time humming and stinging. I do believe 
way.” 


“ But the possession of money almost al ways 
changes the nature of a man,’ he said, though 
he brightened up somewhat. 

“ But it wouldn’t change you, John; you 
and I have seen too many vicissitudes, to be 
affected by anything of that kind. _Then, my 
dear, these considerate enemies of yours would 
swarm about you like butterflies, only prove 
yourself successful. They look upon minis- 
ters as a sort of mendicant property; but if 
you had—how many thousand dollars would 
you say?—don’t you know that you could 
preach your version of the gospel, and say 
just what you please, provided it’s the truth, 
without being asked next day to send in your 
resignation.” 


_ “ But, darling?’ I said; “are you still de- 
termined, after all I have told you, to be = 
wife of a poor minister?” 

What would you have said in’ 
forty years ago, Aunt Sally, if soyy'one had 
asked you that question?” 
 *TW never give up my Jolm,” T answered, 


“1 hed no one to warn me; child” 

depend upon it, aunty, if you had 

had, would have "been every bit’ as stub- 
born as I am going to be.” ' 

“ Well, well, child, I give it up; and Ernest 


“ But the Lord has put me here, Sally, and¥ ‘shall come and see—me once in a while” 


the indications—” 


“SBhe thanked me with a kiss. 


“So the Lord has put silver and gold in» The parting came—was over, and we— 
Nevada, dear John, and why shouldn’t you ~ small household, had settled to calm, if not 


get some of it, pray, as well as others? Don’t 
the Lord enumerate wealth as among his 
given blessings? Didn’t he give it to Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob? And I believe 
if you try for it you'll be none the less a good 
Christian.” 

John was thoughtful for some time. One 
day he came in, looking, I thought, somewhat 
unhappy, and yet there was a brightness 
underlying it. 

“Sally, do you know what you advised me 
about making money?” 

“ Yes—” my voice faltered. 

“ Would you be willing to be left alone for 
six months, while I cross the ocean ?” 

The test! I trembled from head to foot. 
John explained, and then I said, as steadily 
as I could: 

“ Yes—go—and God’s blessing go with 
you.” 

He folded me in his arms, and I felt the 
throbbing of the good, true heart that’ had 
always loved me so. It was as hard for him 
as for me, but we both were brave. 

It was settled that my pretty niece, my 
brother’s eldest child, should come to the city 
and keep-me company. Little Hetty, we had 
always called her—a shy, modest, blue-eyed 
darling, whom I had taken to be my heart's 
own child, When she came to us, the soft 
eyes were dim, and the cheeks had lost their 
bright color. 

“Mamma was very willing that I should 
come,” she said, almost bitterly. “You know 
how she has always felt about Ernest ?” 

A young student, who was working hard 
to obtain an education. . 
14 


content. How anxious we counted the days 
—shuddered when the storm howled; prayed 
God for thé preservation of his servant, on 
the tossing of the wild ocean! 

Ernest and a letter came the same day. I: 
liked himi—I liked both; and while a hand- 
shake was his greeting—that of the other was 
& kiss, heart-warm. ‘The student was a man 
already, if I could read character aright. His 
was the face to feel a regretful tenderness 
over, it was so spiritual,so indicative of a 
gentle, too sensitive soul. I did not wonder 
the child loved him. 

When he had gone that night, she came to 


TS Well, aunty, what do you think of him— 
and is it a good letter ?” 

“T think him a noble little gentleman, my 
dear; and the letter is glorious. John got 
there safely and began operations. He says 
he is much encouraged. The indications are 
that the days of our poverty are over, and 
the old debts can be paid. Thank God for. 
that! They’ve haunted John; thosé debts 
stood in the way of his uséfiilneed, kept him 
down in one way and another, He owes one 
“good brother,” who has fh every way 
thwarted and insulted him. 0, if he will but 
bring home enough to satlely him, T'll. ask 
nothing for myself!” 

Every fortnight, letters for Hetty, and me. 
We waited till John came home, and Hetty 
was to be married at my house. Ernest’s, 
brilliant talents had secured him a good. 
living, and my Hetty’s parents wre brought 
round. 

with the git of a. 


] 


| 
ing the m my eyes, and laughing i 
them off. 
“ That you wouldn’t; and so Pll never give 


house on their marriage-day, for John counted 
himself rich now, His mission had been a 
successful one—and a considerable amount 
in his keeping. 

“I know you will have a good salary,” J 
said, in answer to the thanks of our — 
nephew ; “ but it wont hurt you at all in the 
eyes of your people, be they the best, to have 
a something to fall back upon. It will make 
them more considerate of your feelings, if they 
think you do not depend absolutely upon 
their purse-strings.” 

Well, John and I haye been verfhappy 
since then. It has been as Igaid. Parasites 
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have fluttered friends flat- 
tered him, Those who thought they could 
afford to be contemptuous, once, bent the 
pliant hinges of the knee at the first oppor- 
tunity, As for John, he long ago forgave 
everything—good soul—and all the pulpits 
are open to him, where he can now say coun- 
try, venture on flag, and dare the fetters on 
sublime occasions, and no one says to him: 

“TI think now you have got to preaching 
politics, you had better send in your resigna- 
tion.” 


Dear me—if I was rich enough, I’d make 


every poor minister independent of his salary 
—and his deacons. 


HOW HER PAPA. 


ME. 


Sux had purple eyes, the little girl in this 
story,so she went by the name of Pansie. 
Pansie had everything to make her happy, 
in the shape of dresses, and dolls, and pocket 
money in generous supply. She had an aunt 
besides, who loved her dearly, while Nursey 
Richards was always ready to run at her com- 
mand. 

But with this host of good things, Pansie 
fretted,“ worrited,” Nursey Richards called it, 
for one thing more. Just one thing more, in 
all the world, and that was her father. Her 
father, who had been off in India, five long 
years; whose voice she could just remember, 
and whose face, painted in the little locket 
that hung about her neck, she kissed at least 
five hundred times every single day. 

One day Pansie was standing up in a chair 
having her boot laced. She had a very dole- 
ful face, and she said with a sigh: 

“Nursey, I am the most unfortunate lit- 
tle girl that ever was.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Nursey, who expected 
what she would say next. 

“Did you ever know anybody so bad off?” 

“ Bless me, yes,” answered Nursey, “ hun- 

” 


Who?” 

“ Why, there’s cook’s little niece, that tum- 
bled from the top of the house, and broke her 
arm.” 


“But don’t you remember, how cook said 
her father carried her all night when she was 


sickest? Pooh! it aint anything to break 
your arm, when you’ve got a father.” 

“ Well, there’s the little thing that comes 
for cold victuals every morning. Her father 
aint much to her, for he hasn’t moved hand 
nor foot, these five years, and has to be fed 
with a spoon.” 

“ Didn't I hear her say,” said Pansie, with 
great triumph, “only yesterday too, when 
cook gave her a lovely tart, just out of the 
oven, ‘If you please, I wont eat it, but I'll 
keep it for daddy to look at? The scallops 
on the edges will tickle him to pieces’ I 
guess her father is much to her, so.” 

Nursey was quite taken aback, and didn’t 
dare to tell Pansie of any more of the hun- 
dreds of little girls that were worse off than 
she was. She tried, however, to make Pan- 
sie think of something else. 

“ My dear,” said she, “ it is high time Jill 
had her night-cap off. How will you have 
her hair dressed for the day? And is the 
lilac pelisse to be let out or taken in?” 

Jill was a wonderful wax doll with real 
hair, and eyes that opened and shut, and who 
had a wonderful lilac silk pelisse, that was 
taken in under the arms and then let out 
again every other day. 

But Jill with all her charms was of no 
account just then. Pansie did not speak, 
until she had travelled slowly across the floor, 
in and out, and criss-cross, by way of the pat- 
tern in the carpet. This took her some time. 


hen speaking very firmly, “I shall 
wait fos longer./ shall go and find 
him,” 


“Mercy!” clean 
gone Out of your wits, I do A pret- 
ty ip isyou want to be a going to, where 
lions an@"tigers run through the streets as 
plentifuljasy@atesand dogs, and where they 
have crocodiles for musquitos.” 

: Laint afraid,” said Pansie, not at all fright- 


NuragY wrung her hands 


“Protilve me, child,” sald she, « that you? fast 


will never speak of such a thing again.” 

Pansie never did. 

But one day, was a great 
house, for she was Missing. 

Nursey put back the lace curtail an 
looked to see Pansie sleeping, with her p 
flushed cheeks and her dimpled arms tos 
over her head. But, behold! the be as 
empty. 

Towser, the great, shaggy Newfoundland, 
who was chained down stairs nights, came 
bounding to Pansie’s door, But he whined 
and begged in vain for his little playmate. 
No Pansie was there to romp with him that 
day. 

The housemaid with her apron to her eyes, 
told how she found the heavy front-door 
unlatched and ajar, when she came down 
in the morning. 

Nursey dripped with grief like a shower- 
bath, and Pansie’s aunt was kept from faint- 
ing dead away, by having two bottles of 
smelling-salts held to her nose.’ But all this 
was of no avail. The cage was empty, the 
wee bird had flown. Pansie was gone, and 
nobody knew where. Her white frock and 
straw flat were gone too. So was Jill, so 
was the lilac pelisse. And Pansie in her hur- 
ry had worn off odd shoes, for one ankle-tie 
stood dismally on its toe searching for its 
mate, while just beside, a grand little boot 
turned up its nose at its low-cut neighbor, and 
looked straight out of the window. 

“T can never stay still here,” said Nursey. 
“T must go after her myself.” 

“And I will go with you,” said Pansie’s 
aunt; and they started away together. 

And now, let us see what hasreally become 
of our brave Pansie, who with her doll’s satch- 
el in one hand, holding Jill’s winter clothes 
and Jill herself in the other, with her odd 
shoes, and her straw flat flopping over her 
face, and her wonderful blue-purple eyes, has 
started in such good faith for India. 
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She walks, and walks, and walks, till finally 
she can walk no further. So she says to Jill: 

“ My dear, you look pale. You are tired 
out, and to accommodate your delicate nerves 
I will sit down and hold you in my lap.” 

After this excuse, very gravely said, Pansie 
perches herself very comfortably upon a soft 
tuft of grass, and leans her back against a 


Suraged,” said she to 


* Jil; “we must there.” 


Then she made Jill’s eyes open and shut so 
they snapped like whip-cord. 

at’s thé bse of getting mad!” said she, 

Just then, when she was so merry, a high, 
umbering country-wagon came clacketing 
p the road. There was a farmer in it witha 
lue smock frock, and his red-faced wife with 
a shaw! all colors like Joseph’s coat. 

“ What be that, you ?” said the farmer, point- 
ing with theheavy stick he carried for a whip, 


wered his wife, with a stupid 


“Speak to Wy ca the man, giving her a 
nudge, and pulling up his horses. 

“It’s never flesh and blood,” said his wife, 
drawing back as if afraid. 

Pansie seeing them stop, spoke out herself, 
in her childish confidence: 

* Jill and I are going toIndia. How much 
further is it?” 

“Don’t know,” said the man, clumsily 
scratching his head. “Sure yer on the right 
road, aint yer?” 

“O dear, yes!” said Pansie. 

“ Have a lift?” asked the man, in his lout- 
ish way. 

Pansie thought it would be fine to be up so 
high, and she let herself be tossed into the 
wagon beside the red-faced woman, who gave 
her some crackers and cheese. 

She clattered along in the rattling country 
wagon, quite ‘cosily, chatting away with her 
new friends, and munching away at her crack- 
ers and cheese. 

When the farmer and his wife arrived at 
home—they lived in a comical, brick, Dutch 
oven of a cottage—they tried to coax Pansie to 
stay with them and be “ their little girl.” 

But Pansie, tired at last of saying “ No,” 
and eager to be on her journey again, ran 


away past them, and was off over the hills tke 


a flash. 
Pansie raced with the squirrels, and when 
the moon came out as bright as day, and 


| 
| 
rock. 
“ Don’t you_be 
| 
towards 
“Anan, ans i 
> 
) 
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lighted her along in a very friendly and pleas- 
ant manner, she said: 

“It is on purpose for us, Jill, so that we 
shall not lose our way.” 

She came across a little summer-house, 
with honeysuckle twining all over it. 

“ Suppose we stop and sleep here,” said she 
to Jill. “What you think about it? We 
should be all the fresher in the morning, you 
know.” 

Jill didn’t say an 


matter was settled, and thé two snipes slept , taken her for a vagrant, as she lay ber dirt 


the back, with the, po parasol, ’ 
ing, at the same tinte: 
“ Who are yoy, little girl?? 
Pansie ‘half up, rubbing her 


eyes. 
“Tam going to India,” 
Thereupon everybody sheard ber, and 
everybody that didn’t, this, 
Pansie’s eyes opened wide Stameyand I 
guess everybody stared Some uhad 


in the summer-house. Alittle bigd. sang loneliness; but when they looke@iiito her 


noisily in the honeysuckle bush an oke 
Pansie up. . 

“ How long you been wine asked she of 
Jill. Then she looked admiringly at the li 
tle bird, who sang and swung almost into he 
mouth. 

They had their breakfast all. together 
Pansie, Jill and Birdie. Pansie fund her 
pockets crammed with crackers and cheese, 
which Birdie seemed to relish ch.as she. 

I wont tell all that befell_ou sie bound 
for India, that day. But “night came, 
she found herself down am ome wharves. 
Great ships with spreading sails, were held by 
heavy iron anchors, with thains as big as a 
man’sarm. And somehow, Pansie found her- 
self on board one of these great ships. 

Puff, puff, puff, and the wharves and the 
sandy shore went away, and they were 
steaming along down the bay. Pansie hug- 
ged Jill tighter. 

“ We're right,” said she, “don’t you speak 
a word. Nursey said India was over the 
sea.” 

By-and-by, she sank down beside a coil of 
ropes, and behold, no sooner had she sunk 
down than she was sound asleep. 

After supper, up came the ladies and gen- 
tlemen to promenade on deck, and every one, 
seeing Pansie sleeping against the coil of 
ropes, stopped and looked at her. What 
would Nursey Richards have said, could she 
have seen her! Shoes all torn and bedaubed 
with mud, dress awry and tattered, and hat 
bent and broken. Then her hair so tangled 
and snarled! Poor little runaway, out in the 
big, tricky world. The crowd about her 
grew larger, and spoke its thoughts. 

“ How came this little thing all alone here ?” 
said one. 


ow strange!” said another. 
“ Where can she be going?” from a third, 
“Let us wake her up and ask her,” ven- 
tured a fourth. 


wonderful eyes, they felt at once they had” 


happeped on something uncommon, Then 

about still more 
g to India?” sil they. “What is 
, and how is it you are all alone ?” 


“Nursey was afraid, and it’s my papa I 
ing to find,” said Pansie, 


“Tis my opinion,”. said the shrill-faced wo- 
e i that child ought to carried back 
Ww e came from.” : 

“ Indeed, indeed,” crie@, Pansie, “I don’t 
want to go back.” 

“Tell me your name at once, little girl, and 
where you live,” said the woman, severely. 
“You are a wicked, wicked child to run 
away.” 

Pansie screamed and screeched, and would 
answer nothing. 

“I wont go home,I wont go home,” she 
kept saying. “I will go to papa.” 

“ Have mercy on the poor little thing; see 
how tired she is.” And, with pleasant voice 
and kind words, a tall gentleman stooped over 
Pansie and lifted her in his arms. He bent 
her head down upon his shoulder, and Pan- 
sie, sure she had a friend, went napping again 
without more ado, for indeed she was not 
able to keep her eyes open any longer. 

“She is too tired for anything but this,” 
said the tall gentleman, carrying her away. 

When, in the middle of the night, the boat 
stopped, he carried her wrapped in a shawl 
to a grand hotel, where the housekeeper was 
rupg up, to attend to her, and where she was 
tucked away into a little bed by one of the 
chambermaids. 

Pansie knew nothing of this, for she never 
once woke during the whole time. 

“ Hot water for No. 13,” said a white-jacket- 
ed waiter, very early the next morning, and 
rapping at the door, that had No. 13 label- 
ledupon it. The tall gentleman had the room 


just opposite, across the entry. 
“T’ll order some hot water, 


,” thought he. 


ae 


‘ 
‘ 
4 

4 
. : 

4. 


. He looked out of his door, to beckon to the 
waiter. There seemed to be a commotion 
over opposite, The door, wide open, showed 
the waiter with his dish of hot water in one 
hand and his napkin in the other, staring 
stupidly at a red-cushioned arm-chair, in 
which was cuddled fast asleep, a little white- 
robed figure. 

A gentleman, with a bronzed face and a 
fall black beard, looked still more startled 
than the waiter. 
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eyes. For by these, he was sure it was she, 

“Ts this a dream, too?” asked Pansie. 

“Tt can’t be real,” said a familiar voice at 
the door, and there stood Pansie’s aunt, and 
beside her, with a prim Quaker-bonnet all 
askew, stood Nursey Richards, and’ both her 
drab-cotton gloves were upraised in the air. 

“The dear lamb,” said Nursey. “I never 
can be thankful enough for her parabulous 
pertubation.” 

So, in this very remarkable manner, did 


Just at this moment, there were sounds of«#Pansie find her papa. 


hurrying and wondering, in the entry, and 
the housekeeper and half a dozen chamber- 
maids came flying towards the tall 
man’s room. 


“0, sir!” said they, all chattering togetheRyy 


Shewfiad gone to sleep surrounded by a 
crowd of strangers, not one of whom knew 


grate. seven so much as her name. Strange indeed, 


relate, she awoke amongst the dearest 
ends she had on earth. As Nursey had 


“the child has gone, barefooted and in her d, and as she afterwards found out for her- 


night-gown. We think she must have got w 


in her sleep. Perhaps—Why there she is;”” 


and the five chambermaids and 
keeper bounded into No. 13, and iced 
upon the child in the arm-chair. 

This woke her up witha jerk. She looked 
at the bronzed-faced gentleman. 

“ Papa!” cried she, stretching out her arms 
with a smile. 

“Pansie! Can it be,” cried he, kissing her 


» “she never could be thankful enough.” 

«There is only to be added, that this one 
time, in the hotel, was the first, last and only 
dime, that Bansie ever walked in her sleep. 
Also, that sie was quite as happy with her 
papa, who had now come home for good, as 
she expected to be. Also, it is safe only for 
little girls with purple eyes. Also, it is only 
little girls with purple eyes that should go 
hunting in this way for their’ papas. 


THE LADY OPPOSITE. 


BY N. DARLING. 


“What a beautiful face!” exclaimed Mr. 
Strelitz. 

“T think so. I see the lady every day, and 
if I admired her at first, I think I almost love 
her now,” I said. 

“ But who is it?” asked Strelitz. 

“Ah, that’s just the question I’ve asked a 
hundred times or more; but no one seems to 
know. The young lady you see at the win- 
dow, and another person whom I have only 
had an occasional glimpse of, seem to be the 
only occupants of the house opposite. My 
landlady tells me that they came there to live 
about six months before I took rooms here.” 

“And no one knows their names ?” 

“No one that I have questioned so far. 
Every morning I find the young lady sitting 
at that particular window. When I sit down 
to my window she closes the shutters, but I 
can see that she remains in the same position.” 

“Ha! ha! I see it now, Tavistock, the 
young lady is evidently in—well, she certainly 


is interested in you. At all events, I advise 
you to make her acquaintance.” 

“I should certainly be very happy to, but I 
can’t conceive how that is to be brought 
about. She permits no liberties. Ican only 
look at her through my shutters, as you see 
her now. Open them and you'll see hers 
close.” 

Strelitz threw the shutters, wide apart, and 
the next moment the lady in the window op- 
posite closed her own. 

“ There, I told you how it would be.” 

“Confound it! What does she mean?” 

“She don’t mean to be stared at, certainly.” 

“But isn’t she a beauty, though? Now 
really, if I wasn’t a married man, Tavistock, 
I should endeavor to make an impression upon 
that young lady’s heart. If I were in your 
place, I should commence active operations 
at once. Make some demonstration at least, 
to give her a hint regarding your feelings.” 

Now that was just what I'd been thinking 
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of for at least three months; but as I had 
never seen the young lady outside of her own 
house, no opportunity had been presented, 

Ever since I was old enough to grow a 
moustache I have flattered myself, like a 
great many other fellows, I presume, that I 
was a “killing young man,” among the ladies. 
I imagined that all I had need to say to any 
young lady of my acquaintance, was this: 
“ Will you become Mrs. Tavistock?” and any 
one of them would answer “ yes,” with tears ” 
of joy in her optics. 

I was just verdant enough to imagine that ~ 
I was extraordinarily good-looking. I fan- 
cied that my face and form were perfectly . 
irresistible; and that no young lady co 
look into my soft brown eyes without havi: 


came running back. Just then the shutters 
to the window opposite opened, and the 
beautiful young lady peeped out. 

“Ah! she has seen him!” Icried. “She 
will know that ’twas I who sent the flowers, 
and her heart will tell her what prompted 
me to.” 

‘Even as I had thought, next morning as I 
opened my shutters, the lady looked out. 
There was a smile of inexpressible sweetness 
» Upon her rosy lips. There was a tender 
light in her brilliant black eyes, and a soft 
blush tinged cheek and brow. I placed my 
hand upon my heart, and sighed. She could 

t have heard it, but she must have seen the 
palpitation of my bosom. A moment after 


an attack of palpitation of the heart at once.* She withdrew from sight. “I sang: 


I fancied that I was altogether the most gel» 


teel and graceful young man in the city, 
Whenever I walked out, I thought that all 
the young ladies I met were saying: “That's. 
him!” “The exquisite Mr. Tavistock!” 
“ What a very distingue air!” “Such beauti- 
ful eyes!” “Do look at that moustache!” 
“Did you ever!” “What glossy curls!’ 
“What a noble brow!” And when I meta 
stranger I fancied that she was wondering in 
her own mind “ who that genteel young man 
could be, and whether he was married or 
not?” and “ 0, if he isn’t!” 

After Strelitz had gone I determined, as he 
had advised, to commence active operations 
at once. “T’ll buy her a bouquet, and send it 
to her by our landlady’s little boy. That will 
do for a beginning. She will ask who sent it, 
but of course Johnny mustn’t tell. Then she’ll 
watch him till he enters this house, and to- 
morrow morning she will smile her thanks 
from her window.” 

Half an hour later I had procured the bou- 
quet. Taking a half sheet of scented note 
paper, I wrote upon it: “For the beautiful 
young lady of No. 78 Rideau street.” And 
wrapping it around the bouquet, I called the 
boy. 

“Johnny,” said I, “you must take this 
bouquet to the house opposite, ring the bell 
and hand it to whoever answers you. If any 
questions are asked, say that a gentleman sent 
it, but do not tell my name. Here’s a five 
cent scrip for candy.” 

“Thank you, sir. You is a brick, Mr. Tay- 
istock!” And the lad departed on his 
errand. 

I watched the boy, and saw the door open 
in answer to the door-bell. An old lady took 


“QO, turn those eyes on me, love! 
O, turn those eyes on me! 
Thine own loved image see.” 
I think she must have heard my sweet 
voice warbling the above, for once again she 
looked from her casement upon me. 


“ Her lovely form was sweet to view, 
As dawn at opening day.” 


“Ah! Job Tavistock,” said I, in rapturous 
accents, “ another heart is bowing before the 
shrine of thy beauty. Thy charms have prov- 
ed too much for her, Job, and she must suc- 
cumb to thee! Already Cupid’s arrow is 
rankling in her bosom.” 

You perceive that I am very egotistical. I 
have told you so before, and I now repeat it, 
to the end that you may not be surprised at 
what follows. 

Ihave written this sketch solely for the 
benefit of a certain class of young men who 
are to be found in every town, thinking that 
the wiser portion may take warning by my 
sad fate. 

Next morning I procured another bouquet. 
I selected one containing quite a number of 
rosebuds; which, if she understood the lan- 
guage of flowers, she would accept as a con- 
fession of love. Then I placed a note within 
the bouquet, upon which was written these 
lines 


“ Dear maid, by every hope of bliss, 
By love's first pledge, the virgin kiss, 
By heaven and earth, I love thee; 

Forever in this heart shall dwell 

The lovely form whose charms compe 

This flattering tongue to softly tell, 
How much, dear maid, I love thee.’ 


x 
aye 
~ 
ar 
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you 


I was very sure she could not mistake my 
feelings after reading these lines, even if the 
bouquet did not give her a gentle hint as to 
the state of my heart. 

Again I sent Johnny across ts herest: I 


_ watehed him from my window. The door 


opened, and, ah! it was the beautiful young 
lady who took the bouquet in her lily hand. 
I saw her lips move as though speaking, and 
then her radiant eyes sought my window, and 
that angelic smile lit up her sweet face. 

I felt more than repaid. Ah! it is such 
bliss to watch the love in a young lady’s 
heart unfolding like a flower for a poor 
fellow. 

“ What did the lady say, Johnny ?” 

“She asked who sent those beautiful 
flowers.” 

“But you did not tell her? You know I 
said not.” 

“Yes, but that was yesterday. You. was 
only puttin’ out a feeler yesterday, bat I 
reckoned you’d want her to know who the 
bouquet-chap was to-day, and so I told her 
that it was Mr. Job Tavistock.” 

“And what did she say then?” 

“0, it’s Job, is it?’ says she. ‘I wonder 
ifhe’s got boils? And 1 says ‘I can’t tell 
you anything about his boils, marm, but I 
reckon he’s got ’em, for his father was a soap- 
boiler,’ ” said the precocious youth, making a 
sudden exit from my room without waiting 
for my blessing. 

My wrath was rising, but just at this mo- 
ment, as I turned to the window, I beheld the 
beautiful young lady looking toward me. I 
bowed and ah! be still my heart—she threw a 
kiss to me! 

“ Yes, at last, Job, at last,” I murmured, 
“thy love is returned. O, could I see her 
but one moment alone! Could I but press 
her to this throbbing bosom! Could I but 
only once taste the sweets of those rosy lips! 
Only to feel her hand going over my hair, 
only to look in her deep, dark eyes, and feel 
the soft zephyrs of her windpipe playing amid 
the ambrosial curls of my moustache, and me- 
thinks, in the words of the old song, ‘I could 
lay me down and die!” 

Another night of blissful dreams and morn 
arose. I arose about the same time, and was 
just putting the finishing touch to my toilet, 
wherr the landlady knocked at my door. 

“Come in.” 

“ Here’s a note, left at the door for you, 
sir. ” 

I seized it. I felt a premonition that des- 


tiny was near (just across the street, 
know). When the landlady had gone I pressed 
the note to my lips. “It is from her, the 


idolized of my heart!” I cried, in a voice of 
silvery sweetness, that fell upon the ear like 
the far-off notes of the soul-inspiring and 
ear-deafening steam-calliope. 

With delight pictured (photographed by 
our special artist) upon every feature of my 
lovely countenance, I opened the billet and 
read: 


“Mr. Jon Tavistock, Dear Sir:—Wish- - 


ing to thank you for the beautiful bouquet 
you sent me yesterday, I take this means, but, 
alas! I find that words are inadequate. 
Should you desire a better acquaintance with 
me, a8 your manner seems to indicate, you 
may call at No. 78 Rideau street to-night, at 
eight o’clock, where you will be received with 
open arms, Truly yours, 
“ FLORA QUIMPER,” 


“ With open arms, I shall be received. O, 
blissful day! ©, happy Job Tavistock! Me- 
thinks that even now I feel her round, white 
arms about my neck, her rosy fingers tangled 
in my sunny locks; and her soft cheeks press- 
ed against mine; while her sweet voice floats 
upon the evening air, telling me that she is 
all mine own, and the zephyrs playing among 
the trees snicker their delight to see us mor- 


tals here so happy. O, Flora, Flora, darling 
creature, I am thine!” 

You that have never loved cannot under- 
stand my feelings. 
sat, as I have for hours at’ the window watch- 
ing one woman, and then have gone out to 
flirt with half a dozen others, that can under- 
stand the rapture that I felt when I knew 
that I should behold her that evening. 

How slowly the hours winged their flight? 
Napoleon upon the field of Waterloo did not 
long for night more than I did upon that 
eventful sixteenth of June 18—. But at last 
the orb of day sank to rest in his gorgeous 
couch of crimson and gold, and a little star— 
star of hope, I thought—came out in the soft 
blue sky. 

Reader, those of the softer sex, had you 
seen Job Tavistock that night arrayed in the 
latest Parisian style from the crown of his 
massive head to the sole of his graceful sylph- 
like foot, with the soft, lambent light beam- 
ing from his dark brown eyes, the pearls 
gleaming through those lips that were redder 
far than wine, thinkest thou that thou couldst 
look upon him and not long to lay thy head 
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upon his. bosom and be at rest?, I reckon: 
not. No, that would be quite contrary to’ 
female human nature. 

At last the clock in the church: tower 
struck eight. One moment after a genteel 
figure emerged from No. 77 Rideau. street, 
and crossing over, rang the bell at Now 78 It 
was I. 

The door was opened by, an elderly female, 
who motioned me to follow her. She led me 
up a wide staircase, and stopping before « 
door, she sa:d: 

“Flora is in here. You can enter.” 

“Will you please announce me ?” 

*“She knows you are here, and is waiting 
to receive you.” 

“ It is well,” I said, opening wide the door. 

Flora, beautiful, bewitching, lovely Flora, 
stood before me. Solomon in all his glory 
was never arrayed with such splendor. 

“ Flora, my own darling,” I cried, in tones 
whose sweetness must have ravished her 
ears. “Come rest in this bosom! Pillow 
thy, head upon this breast; allow your. soft 
arms to twine about my neck and tell me that 
thou art mine!” 

She sighed softly, and then—suddenly, some- 
thing, fell into my outstretched, arms, a pair 
of bushy whiskers pressed against my cheek, 
and a pair of strong arms encircled my neck 
as fondly and closely as a hapgman’s rope, 
and,a deep bass voice said, “She told you 
that you would » received with open 
arms!” 

1 tried..to shriek, ‘bet I was too nearly 
for Shots and, then sweet Flora 
spoke; 

“Mr. Tayisteck, allow me to make you 
acquainted with my husband, Mr. Quimper, 
who at this moment is so fondly embracing 
you. Believe me, Mr. Tavistock, your, love 
for this family is reciprocated. My husband 
loves you as a brother ;” and then to her hus- 
band she said, “Hug him onee for me, Quim, 
do, that’s.a dear.” 

“ O.murder! Letime.go,” eried, “ and I'll 
never make a fool of myself again.” 

The monster loosened his hold upon me, 
and Jet me free. I seized. my hat and started 
for the; door. 

“Good-night, Mr. Tavistock,” said the mon- 
ster. “I would that we could have thee al- 
ways with us, but alas! that happiness is 
denied. 

‘Pare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well!’ ” 


‘@Kaieu, sweet Job, and grant Heaven may 
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send thee as many comforters in thine afflic- 
tions\as had the Job of old,” said Flora, kiss- 
ing her hand to me,as I departed through 
the door. 

That night I shook the dust of that city 
from my feet, and when morning dawned I 
was far away. That single night took all the 
conceit out of me. I don’t wear a moustache 
now, or part my hair in the middie, and I 
don’t think I'm the bhandsomest young man 
in the country. 

Reader, I need not tell you the moral of 
my story. If you are a conceited young man, 
think upon my: sad fate, and beware of meet- 
ing with a similar one. 

To-day om the sandy shores of Lake Chau- 
bungagungamang [sit and mourn over my 
departed hopes. 

“T have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne'er impart; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heatt.”’ 
SINGULAR SPECIES OF RAT. 

We take the following curious rat story 
from the Sydney Morning Herald: “The 
orange-trees of this colony have been subject 
to many adverse influences. Sometimes they 
have suffered from blight and drought; at 
others they have been roughly treated by 
flying foxes and peccant bipeds; but a new 
enemy was discovered a few days. ago on the 
estate of Mr. Josephson, M. L. A., at New- 
town. One of Mr. Josephson’s gardeners 
observed that a tree in the middle of the 
orangery was robbed day by day. The rinds 
were left empty on the ground, each having a 
circular piece cut out, about the size of a florin. 
There were also strewn about some of the 
young leaves and tender branches. A close 
inspection was made of the trees, and among 
its topmost branches was discovered a clump 
of leaves and twigs, containing a pair of sleek 
rats of a glossy slate color. Much has been 
written in defence of rats, in view of the san- 
itary condition of thickly inhabited towns, 
These orange-eaters, however, were killed, it 
being thought undesirable to encourage a new 
variety, especially when there was a probabil- 
ity that it might multiply as rapidly as the 
brown rats, now commonly known, which 
within a few years of importation from the 
East took possession of the sewers, and exter- 
minated their able predecessors.” 


Love’s fetters were formerly made of flowers, 
but in our day, gold bonds are preferred, 
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Dreams, in their development, have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy. 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts ; 

They take a weight from off our waking toils; 

They do divide our being. They become 

A portion of ourselves, as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity. 

They pass like spirits of the past, they speak 

Like sibyls of the future. Brron. 
Taree happy school-girls sat in a large, 

stmptuous parlor, late in the afternoon of the 

day on which had occurred the great annual 

holiday of a large part of the floating popu- 

lation of the village of Wilton. It had been 

examination day in the Wilton Female Sem- 

inary. After examinations were all over, and 

the girls had their diplomas each secured 

with a yard and a half of blue ribbon, Rachel 


Lennox had invited her two dearest friends, 


Esther Marlow and Alice Downing, to spend 
the night with her in her father’s house in the 
outskirts of the village, a mile and a half 
from the seminary. And here is where the 
girls sat late in the afternoon. 

It was a glorious day in the first half of the 
month of June; and the earth was not only 
aglow with the warm and mellow sun, but the 
winds stole here and there, and, after seeming 
to pause a moment in the garden, came along 
blithely to kiss fair cheeks, and toy with soft 
locks, shedding softly all around the rich fra- 
grance of their early-summer breath. 

Swiftly sped the afternoon, and down behind 
the old mountain, that stood like a sentinel to 
the southwest of the city, went the summer 
sun. Summons to tea soon came, and inter- 
rupted the girls ina lively discussion of the 
events of the day, and then of the loves and 
the incidents of the months during which they 
had been schoolmates together. 

After tea, the conversation changed from 
the past to the future. The frivolous school- 
girl days faded, as the moon rose and poured 
a flood of mellow light into the parlor. Then 
the breeze silently breathed away its exis- 
tence into nought, till the shadow of one of 
the limbs of the “ window-locust ” stirred not 
as it layso beautifully upon the carpet. Then 
was when the girls changed their conver- 
sation from the past to the future. Then was 
where they mutually dropped the days of girl- 
hood, and wove the garments and braided the 


decorations that they meant should comfort 
and crown their womanhood. They talked— 
at first shyly, and then eagerly (as what girls 
just out of school will not?)—of love, and 
their ideals and their hopes. They eagerly 
probed the mystery of the future, but happily 
in vain. 

O girlhood! © Eden of woman's life! why 
must there come the temptation which so 
often plunges happy hearts out of their imag- 
ined paradise, whose gates are evermore 
guarded with the flaming sword of disap- 
pointment? What bud of love, what rose of 
wedlock, has ever equalled the exquisite ideal 
loveliness and happiness which was the young 
girls’ conception of them before the rough 
foot of the travel-worn pedestrian had brushed 
away from the flowers of the heart the sweet 
dew of gorgeons anticipation and fervent 
hope? Why is it? Who shall put her ear 
to the lips of the inaccessible sphinx, and 
wait for the mystie answer? 

‘As the stately moon rose higher and higher 
in the heavens, the gitls silently went up 
stairs to the larger chamber wherein they were 
all to sleep, because they said the morrow 
should be time enough for them to separate, 
and again sat down in the moonlight, and 
continued their talk. Over and over again 
they builded their air-castles as they slowly 
disrobed themselves of their white examina- 
tion-day dresses, and their stainless skirts, 
and their dainty shoes and stockings ; and then, 
clothed in their robes de nuit, again and again 
they vowed everlasting friendship, and each 
promised to be at the other’s wedding, as they 
let down their braided, curled and bandeaued 
hair, and thridded the tresses with soothing 
fingers, as other school-girls have done time 
and time again, and as they will continue to 
do, doubtless, till that day comes in which 
Father Miller's disciples have so many times 
failed to destroy the world. 

Esther Marlow was a very intellectual girl, 
delicate and reserved, and with as high a 
moral tone as ever sat at woman’s hearth to 
be her blessing and her guide. She was still 
very young, evidently the blossom of what 
one day would be a noble woman. At this 
time there was something very appealing, and 
clinging, and devoted throughout her whole 
nature, which was crowned with a poetic 
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feeling as rare as it was lovely. She was not 
what the world calls beautiful ; in fact, she was 
rather plain. But when she had her chestnut 
hair bandeaued so artistically, and her hazel 
eyes shone with the life that sometimes sparkled 
in them, she was very entertaining, and some 
people even, who looked below the skin into. 
the soul, called her at least pretty. 

Rachel Lennox was a quiet, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired girl, very bashful, and very 
sensitive, but was warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, and, once acquainted, could be talk- 
ative, and sometimes rather wild. She hada 
sweet, modest face, wore her hair in sober 
braids, and was noted for nothing but her 
goodness. 

Alice Downing was the witch of the school 
and the neighborhood. She could cast very 
destructive glances from her black eyes, and 
had a saucy way of wearing her hair in masses 
of curls, which was very destructive to the 
ease of the hearts of susceptible gentlemen 
who came into her presence. 

These were the three girls who sat there in 
the moon-lighted room, robed in their snowy 
night-dresses, discussing the fate that the 
future had in store for them. 

“Well, girls,” said Rachel, presently, as 
they made a move towards the beds, “re- 
collect this is the first time either of us has 
slept in this chamber; for I have always oc- 
cupied some other room; so let us all remem- 
ber what we dream, for it will be our fortune.” 

“Tt will certainly be about love and mar- 
riage,” said Alice; “so let us be sure and re- 
collect.” 

“No dream can alter my fortune,” re- 
marked Esther, quietly. “ Nevertheless, may 
we all have happy ones!” 

It was not many moments then ere the 
girls slumbered peacefully,and all over the 
house no sound disturbed the silence. 

What. listening spirit was abroad on that 
scented June night it would be hard to deter- 
mine; but, if a prophesying angel had uttered 
their dreams, he could not have chosen visions 
more full of portent than those which came to 
the sleeping eyes of the three girls. 

The dressing-bell rang early; for Alice and 
Esther were to take the cars at eight o’clock. 
Alice was the first to wake; and she sprang 
out of bed with a merry laugh. 

“Come, girls,” she exclaimed, lightly tread- 
ing the floor, and sitting down on a little 
ottoman to put on her stockings and slippers. 
“Ihave learned my fate; and, if you are 
enough awake to hear me, I will tell you my 


extraordinary future. ae We Esther! are 
you awake ?” 

Thus aroused to an 
venture upon superstition’s sea, the other two 
imitated her example, and were soon en- 
gaged in the mysteries of woman's toilet, 
while Alice related her dream. 

“TI thought,” said she, as she shook her 
curls out laughingly upon her bare shoulders, 
“that I was in a large hall, filled with great 
numbers of my own sex, all newly married. 
We all sat in solemn silence,and were await- 
ing some important event, when an old crone 
came in with a curiously shaped, antique vase 
and goblet, and gave each one a draught of the 
extract of the bitterness of marriage. I 
watched her in anxious foreboding, dreading 
the ugly draught with all my soul; but, when 
she came near me, she passed right on, 
evidently not seeing me. In a fit of impul- 
sive eagerness, I caught at the garments of 
the retreating figure, exclaiming: 

“ Ho, wonderful woman! am I not to have 
a sip of the gall in thy flagon? ’Tis better to 
know the worst now, than to dwell in hope 
for a season, and then have disappointment 
come with a more hideous face than ever!” 

“Thad arisen in my eagerness, and stood 
with one arm stretched towards the old crone. 

“ Never shall I forget the look upon her 
features as she turned her little, gleaming eyes 
upon me, and said: 

“* Fool! to invoke the Fates when they pass 
thee by! Seek not, daughter, to increase the 
bitternesses that may come to thee, by desiring 
of this one which is denied thee!’ 

“ Just think of it, girls!” she continued, as 
she tied the ribbon of her slipper around her 
dainty ankle; “a marriage without one drop 
of gall in all my cup of felicity!” 

“ Why,” said Rachel, demurely, quietly ty- 
ing the end of one of her braids, “ that means, 
that you are destined to be one of the hap- 
piest of mortals, unless, indeed, it signifies 
that you are to die an old maid. But your 
dream was nothing to mine. I thought I was 
in the fairest land that ever existed, and was 
so happy, all but a little longing in my heart 
that would not be appeased; when a stranger 
accosted me one day as I was sitting ona 
rustic seat under an old beech-tree, and began 
to make love to me in a most frantic manner, 
speaking in such a soft voice, and looking at 
me with such glorious eyes, that I could not 
take offence, but told him to stay. Then he 
sat down, and talked in such a grand way, 
that I soon found I could only yield to his 
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will, and that I already loved him to distrac- 
tion. But just as I had come to feel that life’s 
sweets would be tasteless unless he shared 
them with me, he turned and said: 

* * But, fairest of maidens,’ (just think of his 
applying that epithet to me!) ‘I woo you not 
for myself, but for another. Behold him: 
there he is.’ 

“Then, just as I was following his eyes with 
mine, to see who my proposed husband was, 
that confounded rising-bell frightened me half 
out of my wits. I'll give the housekeeper a 
lecture when I go down stairs. To spoil my 
romance in that way !” 

Rachel’s demure face had grown quite 
radiant during this recital, and she wound up 
with a pout that was quite becoming to her. 
In fact, her adventure had so absorbed Alice’s 
attention, that she had hardly noticed Esther, 
who had gone through her toilet in silence, 
and now sat at the open window, smiling at 
the conclusion of Rachel’s dream. 

Alice then went to the window, and reached 
down to the tall lilac-bush, that was almost a 
tree, plucked one of the fragrant blossoms, 
and arranged it in Esther’s chestnut hair. 

“ And did you have no dream, Esther ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, but nothing amusing,” she replied, 
gazing out at a glimpse of blue sky among the 
trees, with a dreamy, far-away look in her soft 
hazel eyes. 

“O,it was not stipulated that our dreams 
were all to be amusing,” said Rachel, also go- 
ing towards the window where the other two 
were. 

“Please tell us,” said Alice, seeing that 
Esther hesitated. 


“T fancied a scene,” said Esther, finally, 


“where not a hill or tree was in sight; but 
only a flat grassy plain, through which ran a 
narrow, deep, but sluggish stream, seeking its 
outlet, a small lake a few miles away. A short 
distance from where I stood, on the way to 
the lake, I could just discover a clump of 
willows, the only shrubbery in the landscape. 
A little boat was moored at my feet. Stepping 
towards the brink, I discovered what seemed 
to be my body floating idly on the surface of 
the water; I—that is my other self standing 
onthe shore. Then it became evident that my 
body in the water was not obeying the law of 
that lonely river,—that everything cast into it 
should float onward to the silent lake beyond. 
I became troubled, and stepped nearer to 
touch the immovable body that was once 
mine, when I discovered that my arms en- 


circled a dead babe, which it was then im- 
pressed upon me was my duty to cast into 
the stream in such a manner that it would 
be borne.on to the lake beyond. I feared to 
make the venture, lest it should sink then 
and there, in which case it seemed as though 
I should have no peace nor rest. It seemed 
the coming on of twilight; and, not liking to 
trust matters any longer, it seemed as though 
I was transformed into my motionless body, 
when I secured the dead baby, stepped into 
the little boat, resolving in that way to reach 
the lake. Laying the babe carefully in the 
bottom of the boat, I took up an. oar, and 
thought in that way to hasten my movements ; 
but even then I became fearful, that, even 
should I get as far as the willows, I should 
there get entangled. But I: soon passed the 
willows safely, and was nearing the lake, 
when, on turning, I saw a flush on the babe’s. 
cheek, and beeame conscious that it had re- 
turned to life. And then, just, as I had been 
so fearful that darkness would enshroud me 
ere my work was done, which somehow 
seemed neither strange nor unnatural, a rosy 
light from beyond the lake dispelled the 
gloom, and I awoke to see the sun shining 
squarely in my face.” ° 

Esther paused, her chin quivering with. 
nervousness; while Alice observed that her 
hand, which she had held during the recital, 
was cold as ice, 

Nothing was said for several moments. 
The other two girls seemed to have an evident 
dislike to interrupting the channel of thought. 
But presently Alice said: 

“Come, don’t be superstitious, girls. Es- 
ther ought to have had a plain, common-sense 
dream, like ours, instead of an allegorical one, 
that nobody can understand. That comes of 
her reading so many of the visionaries and 
enthusiasts.” 

But she kissed her very softly on the cheek 
as she finished speaking. 

Then there was a rap at the door, and the 
colored girl stuck her head in, saying: 

“ Missus like to know if Miss Rachel and 
the young ladies want any breakfuss. Been 
waiting this long time. It’s most seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Certainly, Nancy,” said Rachel. “We did 
not hear the breakfast-bell.” 

No: they had been too intensely interested 
in Esther’s dream. 

Breakfast over, there was no time left for 
farther talk; and the girls were soon sepa- 
rated, to meet again—when ? 
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Months flew rapidly by to each of the girls ; 
and, thongh they frequently interchanged 
thoughts by means of letters, the “undying” 
school-girl attachment gave place to an or- 
dinary friendship, no more. Each one had 
new cares, new duties, and new loves, to en- 
gross her time: and very happy each was 
in her new sphere. Esther had a lover first. 
So very young herself, her lover was but a 
few months older. His name was Donald 
Stuart. They had met soon after Esther's 
return, and a passing acquaintance had 
ripened into a mutual attachment. Stuart 
was brilliant but rather showy; was a splendid 
orator, though more flowery than profound: 
a fine scholar, with a great deal of learning at 
his tongue’s end; and a lover of poetry, with 
a memory stored with the beauties of all 
authors; and it was not strange that Esther, 
with her strong intellect and imagination, 
should be attracted to him. And for a time 
Donald was really attracted towards her, and 
deeply interested in the guileless, almost 
fathomless nature which stood out to him in 
such bold contrast to the majority of his fem- 
inine friends. And, if his homage was flatter- 
ing to her heart, her devotion was incense to 
his self-love, as well as life to his somewhat 
youthful affections. 

But after a winter of mutual love and con- 
fidence, and spring was again blossoming into 
summer, Alice Downing paid Esther Mar- 
low a short visit, and there met Donald 
Stuart. From that time, a coldness grew up 
between the lovers; though, after Alice left, 
Donald paid his visits quite as regularly as 
before, and quoted poetry quite as profusely. 

When some hint was thrown out by Alice 
of his waning affection, he replied enthusias- 
tically: 

“ There is no word or look of thine 
My soul hath e’er forgot: 

Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Or given thy hair one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not.’ ” 

But still his love lacked the old ardor and 
truthfulness, and a tear stole into her eye as 
she thought of what might be the result of all 
this. 

Esther did not blame Alice, who could not 
help being gay, and beautiful, and bewitching. 
Alice was not a coquette, and had no thought 
of stealing her friend’s lover. In fact, she did 
not know of their engagement. 

Nor did Esther blame Donald. She loved 
him too well to censure him. But all her 
apologies for him would not furnish the least 


hope and joy to her stricken heart, and she 
pined and paled in the presence of her false 
lover. 

Donald was also ill at ease. He dreaded to 
break the cords that bound them, for he knew 
it would be asore blow to the gentle spirit 
that had loved and trusted him so long; but 
restraint to one of his impetuous nature was 
becoming exceedingly irksome, and he longed 
to be free. 

Esther was the first to break the painful 
silence that had mutually sprung ap between 
them on this question. 

“Donald,” she said, “let us be truthful to 
each other. You have ceased to love me, or 
rather you have discovered that you never 
have loved me; and the attempt to satisfy 
your notions of honor with the wicked pre- 
tence of love is pitiful. I release you from 
your engagement, and wish you, with sin- 
cerity, all suecess in your new love.” 

“Do you not, then, love me?” asked Don- 
ald, putting the cruel question in spite of his 
better judgment. 

“Have you any right to ask me that, Don- 
ald ?” 

“No, Esther,” he replied, “you are quite 
right; and could I have been assured that 
you would have treated this matter so calmly, 
so unmoved, I should have mentioned it my- 
self ere this.” ar 

Something just then seemed to pierce his 
soul as with a knife, and he looked steadily in- 
to the face of Esther, lighted only by the rays 
ofthe moon. He asked himself if it was the 
effect of the moonlight that made her look so 
white and ghastly, and as though she were 
about to change into some statue of marble. 
He dared not touch her to satisfy himself 
that she was not already dead. But she felt 
his anxious gaze, and roused herself an in- 
stant to say, in tones whose music seemed 
frozen to a hoarse whisper: 

“You are very considerate, Donald; but I 
think I could have borne it very well all 
along. So your kindness was quite unneces- 

“Esther,” he said, presently, “will you let 
me take your hand? Will you always let me 
meet you in friendship’ and worthy regard? 
And, if I am successful in winning the love of 
her who now seems necessary to my existence, 
will you still be a friend to me and mine? ” 

“Can you not, then, do without me?” she 
asked bitterly. 

“God knows, Esther. I somehow feel 
guilty, yet I cannot tell if I am doing wrong. 
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Ah, Esther! for me to give you up so, wholly 
and entirely, is a struggle more manifold than 
Tdreamed of. Esther—” 

He hesitated, looked once earnestly and 
searchingly into her rigid face, kissed her 
hand passionately, said farewell hurriedly, and 
was gone. 

Then Esther awoke from her passiveness 
and iciness, and ran out into the hall, calling 
wildly for him to come back. But he did not 
hear her; and she only heard the quick re- 
treating footsteps receding farther and farther 
from hearing. She strained her eyes down 
the else silent street, light on one side, and 
shade on the other; but Donald was in the 
shadow of the row of lofty elms, and she looked 
in vain. 

When the last sound had died away, she 
turned, closing the door upon the moonlight, 
and fell to the floor. Here, half crazed with 
what she had just passed through, she moaned 
a few moments, and finally sunk to sleep. 

A year passed off smoothly and happily to 
all but Esther. She simply went through life 
mechanically, struggling quite in vain, for a 
long time, to quit the torpor of her aimless 
existence, and reach the current of activity, 
that she could float along. Her singular 
dream recurred to her now and then, but not 
in sufficient distinctness to be fully compre- 
hended. 

Then there came a rose-colored note from 
Alice Downing, telling Esther of her engage- 
ment, and asking her to the wedding. 
» “Do you remember our dreams,” she 

asked, “the night we slept at Rachel Len- 
nox’s, after leaving school? Dear Esther, I 
believe mine is to come true; for how could 
there be any bitterness in the life I am upon 
the eve of entering with dear Donald Stu- 
art?” 

But Esther did not go to the wedding. She 
sent her love, her congratulations, and her 
wishes for joy; but she thought it not best to 
intrade upon Donald the ghost of a dead love. 

The newly married couple were going on a 
wedding tour up the grand old Hudson, and 
across the State of New York to Niagara; 
from whence they were to settle down in a 
little cottage which had been recently bought 
and furnished. 

The letter that brought this announcement 
was written the evening before the marriage, 
which was to take place next morning. 
Twenty-four hours after it was written, Esther 
sat reading it, deciphering slowly, between 
the deepening twilight and her tears, word 


after word of the bitter missive. She had 
just finished it, and leaned back in her chair 
to give way to her feelings of despair, when 
her brotlier passed through ‘the room, and 
threw her the paper, saying: 

“Want to see the paper, sis? I haven’t 
time to read it now. I have an engagement,” 

Esther mechanically lighted the gas, closed 
the shutters, and sat down to read tlie paper. 
Opening it languidly, the first thing her eye 
fell upon was a telegraphic account of a ter- ~ 
rible disaster, in ‘which a Hudson River 
steamer had been burnt to the water’s-edge 
that afternoon about four o’clock. Feeling 
too excited and nervous to read the whole ac- 
count, she was about to lay the paper down, 
when her eye caught the names of “ Donald 
Stuart and lady” as among the lost. And 
this was their wedding-day. A sudden diz- 
ziness came over her, and she lost all con- 
sciousness. 

When Esther first opened her eyes again to 
a knowledge of her surroundings, her room 
was darkened and silent. She tried to raise 
her head to look around, but could not. She 
was very, very weak. She had no power to 
move. Then she looked at her hands, so 
white and wax-like, and shuddered. Soon she 
gradually began to recall what had passed, 
and a bitter sigh escaped from her lips, which 
brought her mother to her side in an instant. 

“My darling!” she exclaimed, “are you, 
then, spared to me?” 

She smiled sweetly, kissed her, and told her 
to lie perfectly quiet. But there was no need 
to tell her that: she could not move had she 
felt so disposed. 

When the physician came, he looked ear- 
nestly at her, and pierced her eyes with his 
own. 

“There js already too much nervous action,” 
he said. “You must not allow yourself to 
think of the least thing. Try and forget 
yourself and sorrows, and lose yourself in the 
sea of oblivion.” 

“Yes,” thought Esther; “thatisit. The 
sea of oblivion is the lake beyond the willows, 
in which I was to sink, and to which the river 
of my grief was so sluggishly flowing.” 

When Esther finally got around the house 
again, and she was recovering slowly from 
her weeks of languishing sickness, a letter 
came one day from Rachel Lennox. 

“Tam also making a venture, Esther,” she 
wrote. “God grant that it may not turn so 
cruelly as did poor Alice Downing’s! When- 
éver I think of her sad fate, I always think of 


those beautiful lines of Barry Cornwall’s, 
which you used to be so fond of repeating, 
and which I learned from you. Do you 
recollect them? 


“*Ts she dead? 
Ay: she is dead, quite dead. The wild sea kissed her 
With its cold, white lips, and then put her to sleep. 
She has a sand pillow, and a water sheet, 
And never turns her head, or knows 'tis morning.’ 


“ How true her dream, that not one drop 
of bitterness should mingle with her cup of 
happiness during her married life! Her hus- 
band, though, has the worst of it. I hear he 
was almost crazy for a while. You heard that 
he was finally saved, after having been sup- 
posed to be lost ? 

“ Now for my own marriage, that I referred 
toa page back. It takes place next week, 
Monday. Can’t you come? Do! I shall 
expect you. 

“TI can’t help but think of my singular 
dream,—that the lover who came was not 
wooing me for himself, but for another. And 
you recollect how the housekeeper’s bell 
wakened me before I got a glimpse of the 
other. What could it have meant?” 

Esther scarcely read the last two para- 
graphs. The one preceding had carried such 
a force with it she had scarcely comprehended 
the others. 

“My daughter,” said her mother, entering 
just. then, “ you—” 

She stopped short, seeing before her a 
white, almost terrified face. 

Esther moved her lips, but could not artic- 
ulate a word. 

“Great Heaven, Esther!’’ exclaimed her 
mother, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Mother,” she replied calmly, “did you 
know .that Donald Stuart survived the burn- 
ing of the steamer on the Hudson ?” 

“Yes,my child. Here is a letter from him, 
received some time ago. We kept it from 
you till you should be strong enough to read 
it.” 

Esther seized the letter, opened it, and 
read: 

“Tf you can pity me, Esther, Iam an object 
for your pity. I hada presentiment once that 
I should need your sympathy; but,O God! 
not so soon, or not in this way. You have all 
the noble disinterestedness which surely will 
comfort me in my great sorrow. I am com- 
ing to-you as soon as you will send your per- 
mission. Alice loved you dearly; and I—but 
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I will make no pretensions: I am coming to 
be comforted.” 

“How long has this been here, mother?” 
she asked, as she folded it up sadly. 

“ A fortnight.” 

“So long! How cruel to keep him waiting 
so!” 

An answer was despatched, and Esther 
patiently waited the time that would probably 
intervene before his arrival. 

But Rachel came first; came unannounced, 
Esther looked into her face as she was getting 
out of the carriage, and saw that its tame- 
ness was all fire now. She ran down the steps 
to meet her. 

“© Esther! O my husband! O my God!” 

With these words, she fell shrieking into 
her arms. 

It was a broken story she told when she final- 
ly obtained command of herself sufficiently to 
talk at all. Two days before her intended 
marriage, her lover had met with an accident, 
and been brought home lifeless. Then she 
knew who was really to be her bridegroom, 
—disappointment; dreary, blank, soulless 
disappointment. Ah! then she blessed the 
old housekeeper’s bel!,that it had kept her alive 
so long to a blissful hope that was pleasant 
while it lasted, and had given her at least so 
many months of happiness. 

Then Donald came. And he was com- 
forted. Months rolled themselves up noise- 
lessly into years, and still he kept coming to 
be comforted. Three years afterward, he 


stood where he had once before stood,—with) 


Esther Marlow as his affianced bride. Age 
had ripened the affection which had been so 
unstable in his youth, and the man had been 
developed into a noble and Christian man. 
These years had purified his aspirations, and 
builded up a tower of holy strength on which 
his love now rested serenely. 

When he had come the first time after the 
disaster, Esther had said to herself: 

“ My soul is now in the boat, and I am on 
the bosom of this deep and sluggish river. 
Before I knew he lived, my other body lay 
upon the surface of the water, and was motion- 
less. Now, with the oar of a strong and holy 
purpose, I shall row steadily to the lake be- 
yond the willows of vain regret, where I 
must bury the dead babe of love, and cast off 
the body of my former egotism and eelfish- 
ness,” 

Later, when the new state of things had 
come about, she again said to herself: 

“ How dark it seemed after I had passed 
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. LEE IN ALGERIA, 


the willows, and just before I reached the 
lake! Ah! that lake I was never destined to 
reach; for suddenly the babe again showed 
signs of life, and the gloom was brightened by 
the glorious light of a new life from beyond 
the lake.” 

Reader, to pursue the allegory; that babe 
of love was christened not long ago, and she 
who had lived so long in darkness now walks 
in the light of a rational love, and often 
thinks of the singular dream she had the night 
she slept at the house of Rachel Lennox. 

Rachel, poor girl, gradually grew again to 
the sweet-faced girl of former years, and, not 
long after Esther’s wedding, was married to 
some other one than Disappointment, 


LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

Every nationality here has its special and 
exclusive Sunday amusement; but cock-fight- 
ing is not one to which the French are ad- 
dicted. “Comment!” they would cry. 
“Spend two hours in seeing two miserable birds 
peck one another to pieces: maist c’est une 
horreur !” The Frenchman’s Sunday means 
a long day of dawdling, of staring at shows 
and sights, of ogling pretty girls, of sipping 
moderate and thin potations, and of winding 
up at billiards or the play. The French 
officers have an occasional bout at partridge- 
shooting or pig-sticking, and, at outlying sta- 
tions, can cultivate perilous laurels, if they 
choose, in hunting the lion ; but ideas of sport, 
as it is understood in France, have not yet 
penetrated to Cesarean Mauritania. Horse- 
racing languishes. Many of the Mahomedan 
gentlemen have magnificent studs of thorough- 
breds, but they decline to enter their full- 
blooded Arabs for plates unless the French 
owners of race-horses can exhibit a faultless 
pedigree with each of the horses they enter. 
And a racer must have a very long pedigree 
to match with one in the stud-book of an Arab 
sheikh. The native gentry, too, are great 
falconers; but the French scarcely know a 
hawk from a hernshaw, and usually regard a 
falcon as a kind of semi-fabulous bird, not 
often seen out of heraldic scutcheons, and 
which ladies used to wear on their wrists like 
bracelets some time in the dark ages. The 
Arabs understand cock-fighting, and among 
themselves can enjoy it keenly; but, on the 
whole, they prefer the contest of quails, and 
even of pheasants—which are here “ game” 
to the backbone, and desperately pugnacious 
—to those of cocks. Moreover they never bet. 
The real amateurs, aficionados as they call 


themselves, of cock-fighting, are the Span- 
iards, of whom there are some thousands domi- 
ciled in Algiers, elther as agriculturists, as 
mechanics, or as shopkeepers. They wear 
their national costume; speak very little 
French; scowl at the Arabs as though they 
were the selfsame Moriscos whom they were 
wont to persecute in Spain; and have their 
own church and their own priests. 

The jewellers’ shops in Algiers are full of 
rudely-fashioned representations in silver of 
human eyes, noses, arms, legs, and ears; and 
these I used to take at first as being in some- 
way connected with the Mahomedan supersti- 
tion of the evil eye; but in reality they are 
votive offerings, and their chief purchasers are 
Spaniards, who devoutly hang them on the 
altars of favorite saints, in gratitude for their 
recovery from deafness, toothache, chilblains, 
ophthalmia, or otherwise, as the case may be. 
For the rest, these Algerine Spaniards, usually 
emigrants from Carthagena and Valencia, are 
peaceable citizens enough, and give the gov- 
ernment but little trouble. They are honest, 
industrious, and eminently temperate—bread, 
garlic, tobacco, and cold water being their 
principal articles of diet. They are inveterate 
gamblers and cock-fighters. 

Cafes, breweries with gardens attached, and 
dancing-saloons, are plentiful in the neighbor- 
hood of Algiers. As the road grows crowded 
and more crowded with soldiers and sailors, 
with French workmen in blouses, and French 
farm-laborers in striped nightcaps and sabots ; 
with German artisans with their blonde 
beards, belted tunics, and meerschaums; with 
little grisettes and Norman bonnes with their 
high white caps; with grave, dusky Spaniards 
in their round jackets, bright sashes, pork-pie 
hats, clubbed hair and earrings; with Greek 
and Italian sailors, and fishermen from the Bal- 
earic Isles, all mingled pell-mell; with the 
Jews in their gorgeous habiliments, clean 
white stockings, snowy turbans, and shiny 
shoes; with the Jewish women with high 
conical head-dresses of golden filigree, and 
long falling veils of lace, and jewelled breast- 
plates, and robes of velvet and rich brocade ; 
with Arabs in white burnouses and flapping 
slippers, who stalk grimly onward, looking 
neither to the right nor to left; with Berbers 
and Kabyles swathed in the most astonishing 
wrap-rascals of camel’s hair, and goat’s hair, 
and cowskin; with fez-capped, bare-footed, 
more than half bare-backed Arab boys; with 
Zouaves, so bronzed as to make one doubt 
whether they have not al] turned Mussulmans. 
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‘TOM LUTHER’S STOCKINGS. 


BY MRS M. A. BATES, 


* Dick ALBANY was sitting in the sanctum 
of his bachelor friend, Tom Luther, lazily 
watching that gentleman as he clipped off the 
ends of his aristocratic moustache before the 
mirror. 


“Tom !” he said, suddenly, “do you know 


where Courtland disappeared to after his 
failure ?” 

“Luther wheeled about, with a blush among 
his silky whiskers— 

“If I did, I might not stand here this 
morning a single man.” 

“What are you driving at, old boy?” asked 
the other, in a puzzled tone. 

“You recollect his daughter May?” and 
Luther sat down beside him confidentially. 

“To be sure! Rather proud, yet good- 
hearted and pretty. But you don’t mean,” 
proceeded Dick, “ that you, who have always 
tidiculed me because I married, had any in- 
tentions that way ?” 

“Yes, I do!” replied Tom, valiantly; “T 
mean to say that I was falling in love with 
May Courtland as fast as I could; and if she 
hadn’t vanished so suddenly, with her consent 
I would have made her Mrs. Luther before 
now. She is the only woman, Albany, that I 
could ever like in that character.” 

“Whew!” Dick gave ‘a comical whistle, 
“JT -declare, old fellow—my mother might 
marry the king of Siam without astonishing 
me more than this news. Ha! ha! Tom 
Luther, the woman-hater, and scoffer of poor 
benedicts generally, in love! It’s too good! 
You can’t ridicule me any more, now, you 
rascal.” 

“But you forget,” expostulated ovr bach- 
elor, with blushing dignity—“ that I’m not 
married, nor likely to be, unless I discover 
Miss Courtland; and that isn’t probable, you 
know.” 

“Tsn’t there any way to ferret her out? 
asked Dick, enthusiastically. “I will do any- 
thing, Tom, to assist you into the hymeneal 
state ;—I am anxious to have my revenge.” 

“No,” sighed Tom, with a face as solemn 
a a monument, “ there isn’t, that I know of. 
I have already gone myself as far as propriety 


will admit ini inquiring for her. Perhaps, 


Dick, she has left the city.” 


®T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Albany, 


leisurely lighting a cigar. “ But, goodness, 
Tom, just look at that clock; we shall be 
late to the excursion, as true as you live; 
hurry up!” 

‘The bachelor threw off a tremendous sigh 
and began to bustle about, for his friend had 


popped in on him before his toilet was made. 

“ What in time is the matter ?” asked Dick, 
a moment after, as he turned around to where 
Tom was vehemently apostrophising a refrac- 
tory stocking. 

“ Matter!” he roared, tugging away at the 
article—“ don’t you see this confounded thing 
is so small that, if I ever get iton, my toes 
will turn inlikea Chinese? There! O!” and 
his fingers, in their frantic efforts, came tear- 
ing through the wool. 

“Hal ha!” laughed Dick. 

“0, it may seem amusing enough. to you,” 
said Tom, with a scowl, as he jerked the of- 
fensive remnants from his foot and threw 
them on to the coals; “ but I'tell you, Albany, 
if you had my trials in this line, you would 
take the thing differently. Why, I never 
have a shirt or a stocking that fits; yet, I 
could grin and bear everything else if the 
stockings suited. It may be a peculiarity, 
but, if they are a pin’s head out of the Way, it 
gets me to raving.” 

“ Where do you buy your hosiery ?” asked 
Dick, sympathizingly. 

“0, everywhere; and I have even hired 
my landlady to knit some for me, in the hope 
of getting a decent fit; but they’re like all 
the rest—either tight as a vice, or too large.” 

“Tom, I am going to make a suggestion,” 
exclaimed Dick, animatedly. 

“Fire away,” said the bachelor, anxiously. 

“And it is a tip-top One,” proceeded Dick, 
“ Just clap a notice into some daily paper, 
saying that you want to hire a person to knit 
you socks after your own measure—name a 
generous reward, and, my word for it, you 
will find yourself suited in this awful special-, 
ity. There, what do you think of that ?” 

“ You’re genids,” replied Tom, looking 
at him admiringly, “I'll Just try that thing, 
my boy.” 

And he kept his word. For that day, after. 
his return from the excursion, he sat down 
and wrote off with a flourish the followings ». 
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_ $10 Rewarp to any person who will knit 
the undersigned a pair of stockings that will 
minutely agree with the measure he will 
furnish. Apply to Thomas Luther, at Mrs. 
Gorham’s boarding-house, 7 E—— street. 

After this, our friend thrust the notice into 
the pocket of his velvet vest, and went with 
it across the street to the “Advertiser ;” and 
the next morning, with a complacent smile, 
he was reading odd over his 
coffee, 

“No sir, she ‘ail my ma tor 
she’s only a gal that hires a room in dad’s 
house.” 

“ And the young woman wants the meas- 
ure,” remarked Tom Luther, with an amused 
look at the shabbily-dressed but wise-looking 
‘little fellow who had come as first applicant 
for the stocking job. 

“Yes sir—and she telled me to say she’d 
have ’em done in a few days,” replied the 
boy, rolling his tongue, and looking with 
admiring wonder at the diamond which 
flashed on the wealthy bachelor’s finger. 

Tom deposited himself in a chair, poised 
his elegantly-shaped foot in another, and 
measured it critically—allowing for his corns. 
Then he carefully wrote down his conclusions, 
gave them with a handful of pennies to the 
boy, and tucked him out on to the sidewalk. 

“TI declare,” he thought, as he went back 
to his room to smoke and soliloquize, “I 
never thought to ask the child her name. 
Must be very poor, though, and—heigho—if 
she does those stockings to please me, I will 
reward her with twice the sum I named in 
‘the notice.” 

Four days later, as Albany and Luther 
were sitting in the latter’s apartment at a 
game of chess, the bachelor's landlady ushered 
in the little boy who had been charged with 
the stocking mission. He held them now, 
done up in a paper, shyly towards Tom, who 
tore it open, and had them upon his feet. 

“ Such stockings!” he cried, manceuvering 
around in them admiringly. “Look there, 
Dick,” and he brought a foot in proximity 
to that person’s eyes—* did you ever see such 
a fit? And notice how ingeniously my name 
is knit in at the top! That girl is an extra- 
ordinary creature, Dick!” 

“T agree with you,” warmly allowed his 
friend, as he examined the beautiful work. 
“ What's the young wowan’s name ?” 

“That’s just what I want to know myself,” 
declared Tom, turning inquiringly to the 
boy, who stood giggling at his capers. 
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“She telled me not to say,” he answered, 
twisting himself with embarrassment. 

“ Singular,” observed Albany. 

“ Nevertheless,” persisted Tom, “ I’m going 
to find her out, and contract with her for a 
bale or so of these stockings, Good-by, 
Dick,” he said, donning his hat—* be back in 
a few moments. Come, sonny!” 

But the boy held backs 

“TI mustn’t,” he half supplicated. “She 
don’t like the rich folks to know where she 
lives.” 

Tom stared at him with a puzzled smile; 
then pointing to some mammoth candy canes 
which were displayed in ashop window across 
the street, he said, insinuatingly: 

“ My little dear, just take me to the young 
lady, and you shall have those and enough 
candy to make you sick for a month.” 

The boy’s firmness was no proof against 
this alluring offer; so, a few moments later, 
with the coveted canes and his ragged pock- 
ets crowded with confectionery, he was trot- 
ting on before the®sanguine bachelor to his 
obscure home, which proved to be an old, 
battered, and almost shingless tenement, so 
crowded amongst others of a like description 
that no part of the blue heavens ever greeted 
its inmates, save the little strip which smiled 
down into the narrow alley; and only by 
the sailors’ heave-ho on the wharf beyond, 
and the plashing of vessels, could these poor 
beings realize that a sea lay, sparkling and 
free, so near where, in the darkness, poverty 
and contracted space, their souls grew sick 
of life. Tom shuddered as he followed the 
boy through a noisome passage, and stopped 
with him before a paintless and eaahy, doer 
at its end. 

“She lives in there,” said the child, who 
scampered away to his other cempanions, 


who were vociferously calling him, far back 


in the dim passage, to come and “ fork over” 
his treasures. 

Tom felt rather queerly as he stood there 
alone; and hjs gloved hand on its way to the 
door, remained suspended, while he wondered. 
if his knock would reveal such a scene of filth. 
and terrible poverty as had onée or twice 
presented itself to him through the open. 
doors there in the passage. No matter; a 
poor girl in there had labored for him—his: 
object was to reward her; that done, he 
would hurry out of the place, whose desola~ 
tion and poverty he had never.seen equalled. 
It might have been the coughing inside that. 
room which prevented him from being heard ; 
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at any rate, he had to repeat his knock a 
number of times before the door opened... 

“May! Miss Courtland! My God!” 

No wonder at his exclamations, or that they 
were spoken almost with a gasp, for it would 
have seemed cruel, pitiful, to any one know- 
ing her less than he did, that the little black- 
clad figure standing there before him, with 


its pale, wan face and sorrowful eyes, should © 


prove the happy and blooming girl who had 
been surrounded by admiration and plenty 
two short years before. Her sweet beauty 
and generous disposition had captivated 
Thomas Luther, while her own sentiments 


towards the handsome bachelor had not been © 


cold; and now, after adversity had made her 
acquaintance with him only as sunset colors 
blend and drift away, they had met again. 
And she stood before his surprised, pitying 
look, the hot blood burning in her white 
cheek, not able to say a word. And he knew 
why, for her injunction to the child not to 
reveal her name, and higgknowledge of her 
pride, told him that, although her heart was 
breaking of want and despair, she was yet 
suffering as only a proud spirit can suffer, to 
have him find her in this horrible place—to 
see him scrutinize that miserable room. 
Where was Mr. Courtland? The question 
was stayed on his lips, as his eyes returned, 
from their search over the room, to her black 
dress. He realized that the poor old man 
had ascended from the sorrow and trouble 
enveloping his child, into light and plenty. 
She was alone—all alone, and in what a 
home! He spoke with tender respect. 

“May I come in, Miss Courtland? I have 
something to say to you.” 

She stood aside to let him pass in; and 
when she had closed the door behind them, 
she found voice, but it came distressed and 
faltering. 

“JT did not expect you, Mr. Luther. Did 
the stockings—” 

“Why did you not let me know of your 
troubles, your sorrow?” he earnestly inter- 
rupted, going nearer her. “I would have 
served you with my last cent.” 

“I was—” 

She stopped—for the look spreading over 
his face made her heart thrill strangely—the 
blood in her cheek burn brighter, and her 
eyes fall upon the rotten floor. In her pros- 
perity, he had admired her, but now, in her 
poverty and desolation, such love and pity 
was throbbing in his heart for that young 
girl as few inspire on this earth. He could 
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not be silent. Cold propriety should not 
abash the emotions which would only cease 
with his life. 

“May,” he said, tenderly, taking the thin 
hand, “ you were too proud; but let such 
feeling pass now. Dear child,” his voice 
trembled with earnestness, “only say yes, 
and I will be such a lover, friend, and pro- 
tector to you all your life long; I will make 
you so happy as to forbid your ever regretting 
that word. Say, darling, will you be my 
wife ?” 

She knew his words came from the heart, 
the light on his face that of pure love alone, 
and in that moment her warm regard for him 
deepened into a true and grateful affection, 
which made her exclaim, while she rested all 
blushes in his arms: 

“ May God bless you, Thomas Luther!” 

“My dear boy,” said Dick Albany, as he 
shook hands with our bachelor at his wed- 
ding, “ I’ve got my revenge! But it was odd 
enough, the way you discovered Miss Court- 
land. Those stockings—” 

“Was the guide,” gayly interrupted Tom, 
as he turned to kiss his wife, “that led me 
from darkness to light.” 


THE INDIAN UNPOETIZED. 

A correspondent who has been to the “ Far 
West,” who has seen the noble Indian, and 
been hunted by him, writes, “Much has 
been said by poets and romantic young ladies, 
about the picturesque aspect and the noble 
form of an untamed, untamable warrior of the 
prairie, and far be it from me to gainsay them. 
An Indian is a noble spectacle—in a picture 
or at a safe distance—but when this ‘ noble 
spectacle,’ in common with a dozen other 
* noble spectacles,’ is moving his moccasins in 
your direction, and you have to do some tall 
walking in order to keep the capillary sub- 
stance on the summit of your cranium, all his 
‘nobility’ vanishes, and you see in him only a 
painted, greasy miscreant, who will, if you 
give him a chance, lift your hair with the 
same Christian spirit, composed and serene, 
with which he would ask another ‘spectacle ’ 
for a little more of that baked dog. I used 
to think like the poets; now the sight of an 
Indian gives me a pain in the stomach,” 


Sydney Smith once commenced a charity 
sermon by saying, “Benevolence is a senti- 
ment common to human nature. A. never 
sees B, in distress without asking C. to relieve 
him.” 
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THE SAILOR’S STORY. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


I SAILED about thirty-four years ago, in 
the good, new ship Coriolanus, from New 
York to the coast of Africa. A weary time 
we had of it too. We left the ship to settle 
down in a whirlpool, while we made hot haste 
to man the boats and row away, away from 
the dangerous spot. It was tough work get- 
ting clear, and O, how dreary was the waste 
of waters, for two whole days and nights, to 
men who, had nothing to subsist on but the 
leather bits torn from their water-soaked shoes. 

At length, on the third day, came relief, 
but such relief as was infinitely worse than 
the fate which seemed prepared for us, An 
Algerine corsair took us as captives, and our 
next footsteps on the land were on the terrible 
shore of Algiers. 

I—Arnold White—a brave man and a fear- 
less sailor, though I say it myself, sat down 
and cried—cried and sobbed like a child. 
For well I knew that nothing awaited me but 
long and dreary years of cruel slavery to 
the hardest, bitterest of task masters, doomed 
to a long, perhaps a life long separation from 
those whom my soul held dearer than life. 

In a little cottage, just removed from the 
sounds of the city, I had left a young wife and 
her babe. What terrors awaited that gentle 
creature, when the year should pass away and 
no tidings should come of her husband. She 
had been a lonely orphan. She was now a 
happy wife and mother. My poor Emily! 
what would she be now that he who had be- 
come father, husband and brother to her 
should return no more ? 

In the boat with me had been an old man 
called Jacob Armstead; a young, vigorous 
youth, Martin Frost, and little Edwin Carter, 
the captain’s boy. The latter was a bright, 
active boy—a widow’sson. He was of tender 
years, and unfit to battle with his terrible 
fate. The monsters set him tasks which a 
strong man would have died under, and be- 
fore two weeks had passed, he was lying dead 
beneath the uplifted rod. My heart bled 
anew, and yet I thought he was to be envied 
for escaping such a life. 

How [ lived, I know not. It must have 
been that the little spark of hope that I should 
see my wife and child once more, kept me 
from dying. , 


The old man followed Edwin almost imme- 
diately; but Martin Frost and ‘I lived to 
endure. We were young and strong. No 
disease or dissipation had subdued the high 
health of our frames or sapped the energies of 
our souls. We performed our tasks faithfully 
and well. The ruffians we served knew that 
we must be fed well to enable us to go 
through with our tasks, and we fared luxu- 
riously for this reason alone. 

When night came, memory took up her 
bitter work, but sleep came soon—the dull 
and dreamless sleep of tired-out mortals. No 
change in our days—they went on in fearful 
monotony. We scarce knew one day from 
another; Sabbaths were unknown, and sea- 
sons unnoticed. We had commenced to keep 
our time by notches made on astick; but our 
tormentors took it from us; intimating that 
it was some cabalistic sign that might do 
them an injury. They were great cowards— 
those fierce Algerines. 

My nights were not without their solace, 
after those dreary days. In dreams, I saw 
Emily—saw her with our child in her arms, 
and heard her utter the welcome which, alas! 
might nevermore be heard until it sounded 
for me at the entrance of heaven’s gate. It 
was strange, I thought, that in these visions, 
the face of the child should always be hidden 
from my sight. Emily’s face I always saw— 
sometimes with a despairing look upon it that 
wrung my heart with anguish, although it 
would have killed me to see it bright and 
happy. 

For years, I dreamed thus; and then the 
visions were suddenly withdrawn. Eagerly 
I sought my hard bed each night, hoping 
they would come to me again—but they re- 
turned no more: But imagination had not 
deserted me. That showed me the fair sweet 
face of my wife, when the day of servile labor 
was over, and the calm that follows great 
weariness came over me. Then, as I sat in 
the rude cabin which served me as a-shelter 
for the night, but which was far poorer and 
more wretched than one would give the low- 
est animal, I would look out upon the silver 
waters kissed by the moonlight, or up into 
the starry sky, and—God be thanked !—there 
was my wife’s dear face, 
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Sometimes she was holding out my babe 
toward me, as if for a kiss—sometimes she 
was folding its innocent hands in prayer for 
its father, and sometimes she was laying it to 
its nightly slumbers and weeping above its 
pillow. Ah! well I knew for whom those 
precious tears were falling. O God! should I 
never again behold her ? 


You have heard of the band of great-hearted 
Christian men who, for years, went out from 
Rome, bearing noble ransom for the captives 
of Algiers, They had already commenced 
their blessed work on the borders, and were 
penetrating far into the interior, whither we 
had been carried. And one day, the blessed 
tidings came to me and my poor comrade 
that we were free! God! how the word 
sounded to our ears! How it seemed some 
strange, unknown language from the far-off, 
unknown shores! Free! we spelled it over 
and over, as if its meaning was too hard to be 
understood. Perhaps it was better thus than 
to have the tidings burst upon us at once. 
Sorrow had nearly worn us out. Despair 
was fast coming upon us; and the sudden 
revulsion might have killed us. But, slowly, 
we came to the sense of what had happened 
to us. We were clothed in decent raiment, 
instead of the miserable rags that mocked the 
name of clothing, and were put on board a 
ship. No one thought of setting two such 
haggard wretches to work; and we lay in our 
berths, or sunned ourselves upon the deck as 
we listed. Sometimes I was nearly delirious, 
from the wild tide of fancies that came 
thronging to my mind. Often I could not 
remember my own nor my comrade’s name, 
and then again a host of confused remem- 
brances would come surging over me, driving 
me nearly mad, as they seemed to mock me; 
and seldom did I realize, clearly, that I was 
going home—home to my wife and child. 

But, as we neared the shores of my native 
land, it rushed upon me, like a flash of light- 
ning. My heart throbbed. with expectancy. 
The years that I had been away dwindled 
into nothing. All that stern, cruel past gave 
way to the joyful future, until the moment 
when I stepped from the ship to the shore and 
parted from the companion of so many dreary 
years—he to go his way and I mine, and each 
one alone. Then the heart sickness came up- 
on me once more. I wrung his hand, and 
the tears came into the eyes of both. Should 
we ever meetagain? Something in that brief 


moment warned me not to proffer the invita- 


tion that was rising to my lips for him to visit 
me at my home when he had taken his wel- 
come at his own. Something too of pity I 
felt for him; for he had no wife—no child 


‘awaiting him, O God! had J? 


I could not pray in that strange hour. I 
could not kneel on the shore and thank God 
that he had returned me to my native land, 
as one would have thought would have been 
my first act. A carriage blocked my path 
and the driver called to me, I couldnot even 
get into it without his assistance, so utterly 
had I lost the habits and even the motions of 
civilized life. The fellow looked at me with 
a half-pitying, half-sarcastic glance that woke 
neither gratitude nor resentment. He asked 
whither he should carry me, and I did have 
sense enough left to tell him the name of the 
little town just out of the city, where my 
home used to be. He spoke kindly to me, 
when he found that I was bewildered and 
dizzy, and asked my name. I could answer 
to that now, although I had often forgotten 
it in Algiers, and he started when he heard 
it. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “are you the 
poor fellow who has been missing so long?” 
I burst out crying, for it was so strange that 
I should meet any one who ever knew of me. 

“Twill take you home myself, and you 
shall be welcome to go free of charge, though 
there are a dozen others waiting for me,” he 
said, kindly. 

I sank on the cushions, my heart beating 
funeral marches all the way. I was literally 
as weak asa child. It was a narrow lane in 
which stood my cottage, and the carriage 
could not get well through it; so the driver 
helped me out, kindly wishing me good-night, 
and saying that he trusted I should find all 
right at home. 

It was a chilly autumn night, and I shud- 
dered as I stepped from the shelter of the 
carriage. The dry leaves rustled beneath my 
footsteps, the wind moaned heavily in the 
bare trees, and the crickets took up their 
melancholy strain—dreary autumnal sounds 
that went to my heart, waking a vague terror. 
I staggered and reeled like a drunken man; 
stopping every few moments to lean against 
some fence, to recover the strength that was 
momentarily leaving me, while the chill blast 
was piercing me to the very bone, though 
heavy drops of sweat stood upon my forehead. 
At last my heart stood still. A bright light 
came from the spot that I knew was my home, 
for no other house was in the lane when I 
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left it. Dare I go up to it? My breath 
seemed leaving me, and I panted like a hunt- 
ed hare. Should I find Emily there, or was 
it a stranger’s light that was leading me to a 
lost home ? 

I tottered on. Would any one believe that 
this night of coming home was the hardest I 
had ever known—o full of terror—so strange 
— so dark and unwelcoming to the poor worn 
being approaching it? 

Somehow, I found myself before the low 
window. I clasped my hands over my eyes 
for a moment, afraid to look in. In that brief 
moment I heard a voice uttering endearing, 
caressing tones, I should have known it had 
I heard it in that far land from which I had 
come, and I surely must know it in my own 
home, Emily was alive then, and my heart 
told me.she was talking to my child, I had 
courage then to uncover my eyes and to look 
through the window. There was my darling! 
For many minutes I saw nothing but that 
dear face, fair and pure and sweet as ever; 
only changed a little by years. It was not 
even sorrowful, as I had expected, but wore a 
cheerful aspect, as of one content and happy. 
I wiped away the mist that my breath was 
making on the window, and then for the first 
time since I stood there, I saw that she held a 
child upon her lap. Not the fair rosy boy of 
ten years, that I had pictured to myself, but 
an infant of a few weeks or months, lying 
helpless and quiet, as if in a deep slumber. 
Again I glanced at the mother. It was 
Emily’s face, surely. I could not be mistaken, 
or perhaps I was going mad again, as in those 
dreadful nights long ago. 

She spoke once more, and as she spoke, she 
looked up fondly to another face which I now 
perceived, when I had again cleared the mist 
away. The face was that of John Harmon, 
my old friend and associate. My hand 
clutched the door-handle and turned it, but I 
knew nothing until I heard a wild shriek rising 
fearfully above the terrible noises in my ears. 
Never shall I forget that awful hour. Never 
have I told this tale to human ears before; 
but each night I tell it to God, and implore 
his pity! 

Emily had mercifully fainted, but John 
Harmon, quivering in every limb like one who 
sees a spectre, and pale with agony and dis- 
tress, yet held out his trembling hand to me. 

“ You see—you see, Arnold,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “ you see how it is. God knows, 
old friend, she nor I would never have wronged 
you for worlds. But nine long years had gone 


by, and the ship had never been heard from; 


and we thought you dead. Emily was ill and 
in trouble, for little Arnold was taken frem 
her; and, God help me! I had seen her quiet, 
patient sorrow so long that I could but love 
and protect her, thinking all the while, too, 
that if Arnold White could look down from 
heaven, he would surely bless our union. It 
was long before she would consent to be my 
wife; but one year ago she lost her child, and 
her home was intolerable in its desolation. 
O, pity and forgive her, Arnold?” The tears 


were flowing fast down the poor man’s cheeks. - 


Pity her! God knows I did pity them both, 
from the very depth of my crushed heart. 
John was trying to revive the poor, half dead 
woman who lay at our feet. He had laid the 
infant in its cradle when she fainted, and it lay 
there sleeping sweetly still. 

When she revived, I went up to her chair 
and kneeled down before her, putting my arms 
around her, and pressing my lips to hers. 
John Harmon stood by her side, holding her 
pale hand in his. He could not grudge me 
that one lingering caress, nor blame her that 
she suffered and returned it. ’ 

“ Be not distressed, Emily,” I said, as firmly 
as my quivering lips would let me. “Ihave 
no words to utter to either of you, save those 
of pity and forgiveness. Let no thought of 
me disturb your peace. Would that I had 
never come home to cast a brief shadow on 
your path.” 

I was too weak and exhausted to say more, 
and I broke down. We wept together—we 
three broken-hearted ones—and then, worn 
out and sick, I fainted away. 

I slept there that night, and the next morn- 
ing I awoke with a burning fever. John 
Harmon nursed me like a brother. Gentle 
and tender as a woman, he watched me all 
through that terrible sickness, and—noble 


fellow that he was!—he called Emily to my 


bedside and bade her choose between us. 

“ Only say the word, Emily,” he said, “ and 
I will go at once. Arnold has the first right.” 

She looked at the sleeping child in John’s 
arms, and then at me. 

“ Had Arnold jived, Emily,” said I, “it 
would have been harder to say what I am 


going to say. But he is dead, and you cannot 


abandon this little child. Let me go, not this 
child’s father. I will come here no more, after 
I recover. God help and bless us all! ‘In 
heaven there will be neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage.’” 

And so, on a bright, clear winter morning, 
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I went away without a single farewell word, 
before they were awake. I have followed the 
sea ever since—and with betier fortune than 
before. I am now an old, gray-headed cap- 
tain, with more wealth than I can use. John 
Harmon’s son does not suspect who is the 
unknown friend that pays all his college bills, 
but his father and mother could enlighten him. 
I bear them all nothing but friendly feelings 
for the cruel wound my heart has borne. I 
shall never see my lost darling again, until I 
meet her in the other world and find my own 
child once more. 

My life’s sunset is near its closing. It seems 
years on years ago, since I parted from the 
wife of my youth, and the waves of the “ Long 
Ago” sweep over that terrible night when I 
found her the wife of another. But I know 
that when earth’s sorrows and cares have 
passed away, she will be mine again—mine 
forever more, and that in that blessed meeting, 
God will wipe away the tears from our eyes, 
and we shall be like the angels of God. 

Every day—every hour I think thus; and I 
know that when my freed spirit shall ascend 
upward, hers will not linger long upon the 
earth. 


» 


WEARING MASES. 

Ladies—or the sex is libelled—like to be 
seen as well as to see; but they were once 
seized with a fancy for screening their beauty 
from admiring eyes at places of public resort. 
The fashion of covering fair faces with black 
velvet masks was a freak of Elizabeth’s reign ; 
but the vizard attained its greatest popularity 
in the time of Charles I. Pepys noted,the 
fact in 1660, and although such an ardent lover 
of pretty faces must have thought the fashion 
detestable, like a kind husband, he hurried off 
to the Exchange to buy one for his wife, and 
put her on egual terms with her acquaint- 
ances, The easy dames of that day found 
the mask very convenient, as it enabled them 
to exercise their tongues without restraint, 
and enter into sprightly contentions with the 
gentlemen with all the advantages in their 
favor. Pepys doubtless was an ear-witness 
of many such wit-combats, one of which he 
thus records in his Diary: “ To the King’s 
House, to The Maid’s Tragedy, but vexed all 
the while with two talking ladies and Sir 
Charles Sedley ; yet pleased to hear their dis- 
course. And one of the ladies would and did 
sit with her mask-vizard all the play; and 
being exceedingly witty as ever I heard wo- 
man, did talk most pleasantly with him; but 
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was, 1 believe, a virtuous woman and of qual- - 
ity. He would fain know who she was, but 
she would not tell; yet did give him many 
pleasant hints of her knowledge of him; by 
that means setting his brains to work to find 
out who she was, and did give him leave to 
use all means but pulling off her mask. He 
was mighty witty, and she also making sport 
with him very inoffensively, that a more pleas- 
ant rencontre I never heard; but by that 
means lost the pleasure of the play wholly.” 


AN ARAB STORY. 

An Arab once owned a mare which he be- 
lieved to be the fleetest in the tribe. One 
night she was stolen. He was in despair, but 
mounted his next best animal, and rode in 
pursuit of the thief. Coming in sight of him, 
the owner put his steed to its best pace, and 
the chase became exciting. The robber 
cheered on the mare, his pursuer followed like 
the wind, and finally began to draw alongside. 
At this juncture his pride in the cherished 
animal, the glory of his family, got the better 
of bis desire to regain his property. He could 
not bear to see her beaten by an inferior horse ; 
80 he cried out, “ Touch her in the left flank 
with your heel!” The thief profited by the 
secret; the mare redoubled her pace, and soon 
left her unhappy proprietor to console himself 
with the knowledge that, though he had lost 
her, she had never been defeated in a race. 


A CURIOUS SHARK ANECDOTE. 

In the United Service Museum, London, are 
exhibited the “jaws of a shark,” wide open; 
and enclosing a tin box. The history of this 
strange exhibition is as ‘follows:—A ship on: 
her way to the West Indies, “fell in with” 
and chased a suspicious-looking craft, which 
had all the appearance of a slaver. During 
the pursuit, the chase threw something over- 
board. She was subsequently captured, and 
taken into Port Royal as aslaver. In the ab- 
sence of the ship’s papers and other proofs, 
the slaver was not only in a fair way to escape 
condemnation, but her captain was anticipat- 
ing the recovery of pecuniary damages against 
his captor for illegal detention. While the 


subject was under discussion, a vessel came 
into port which had followed closely in the 
track of the chase above described. She had 
caught a shark; and in its stomach was found 
a tin box, which contained the slaver’s papers. 
Upon the strength of this _—e the slaver 
was condemned. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 

The present is an age of reform. Since the great 
revolution of France demolished the old system that 
had grown too foul for the. glorious day of the age 
just dawning then, and made a new Europe as well 
as a new France, some lingering remnant of the era 
of slavery has been constantly coming to light and 
removed from the world’s pathway. Though we 
have advanced far, farther than even the wildest 
dreamer of a century ago could have pictured to 
himself, we have not yet won the freedom to which 
we aspire. We are still, in many respects, the slaves 
of the ideas that have come down. to us with what is 
called the “authority of centuries,”—an authority 
which is, in most cases, incapable of sustaining itself 
before the calm convictions of common sense. 

In one thing, especially, is our slavery manifested, 
and that is in our system of education. Almost 
every feature of it is identical with some one of the 
systems in use centuries ago; and this, too, in spite 
of the difference between the mental wants of that 
day and of this. While the world has advanced in 
everything else, we make no change in the prepara- 
tion necessary to fit our young men for contact 
with it. ; 

One portion of this matter is particularly worthy 
of attention. In the systems of almost all of our 
great schools the classics are made the chief part of 
the training. They are regarded with an almost 
superstitious veneration, and are insisted upon often 
to the injury of many other things, and generally to 
the neglect of the languages of the present day. This 
habit originated in an age when a knowledge of 
Latin, especially, was a great necessity. That age 
was the period when the world had no civilization ; 
and when men, groping in moral and intellectual 
darkness, saw light only in the past glories of Greece 
and Rome. Naturally they turned to that which 
seemed so bright to them, for guidance. Their own 
languages were unformed and barbarous, and it be- 
came a necessity to adopt a fixed and common 
medium of communication. This made them adopt 
the Latin. 

Now, however, the case is different. The lan- 
guages of the present day are more copious, stronger, 
and more flexible than either of the dead languages. 
They are more adapted to the wants of the day, and 
more useful than the classic tongues: They are the 
result of a higher and nobler civilization than the 
old world ever knew. Moreover, they do not bind 
the mind down to fixed models, as do the classics. 
They teach it originality, give it vigor, and enable 
it to shake off its trammels and soar aloft. 

The plea that a knowledge of the classics opens to 
one the greatest intellectual treasures of the world is 
not true, now. In the days gone by, jt was. To-day, 
the languages of the past contain not half so many 
gems as do those of the Nineteenth Century. The 


English, French and German literatures are richer 
than those of the ancients. It would be a foul blot 
upon the world, if this were not true. Six months’ 
study of German will open to the student more intel- 
lectual pleasures and a wider range of thought than 
six years devoted to Greek and Latin ; and six months’ 
study of French will enable him to learn more of the 
world and of his fellow-man than twenty years of 
classical studies. 

The man who enters upon life with his ideas formed 
from the lessons taught by the old historians and 
philosophers, must make up his mind to lag behind 
the age. He enters upon the great arena of life,a 


stranger to the feelings and questions with which he’ 


must contend. The quiet simplicity of Plato will 
not give him the ability to lead or control the age 
which has produced a Comte or a Hamilton. 

The questions which moved the statesmen and 
sages of the past were plain and simple. Effect fol- 
lows the cause so visibly that not even the most 
superficial investigator can fail to perceive it, The 
study of these will not enable men to deal with the 
difficult and intricate problems of to-day; for not 
even & Roman or Grecian sage can shed light upon 
that which he never knew. The great struggle which 
is going on daily, and whose object is to elevate the 
humbler classes to the position of free and responsible 
men and gjtizens, cannot be fought by men who have 
drawn their inspiration, if it be so divine a quality, 
from the teachings of those who settled this question 
for themselves by reducing these classes to slavery. 
We may depend upon it, the reason why our self- 


made men are always leaders, is because they study. 


the present, and adapt themselves to its ideas and its 
wants. It is far better to study Webster than De- 
mosthenes, far better to learn from Adam Smith 
than all the sages of old. We must take our lessons 
from men who have known and appreciated our na- 
tures and our civilization. 

But, say those who venerate the classics and decry 
the modern languager, we must read them as models 
of style, if for no other purpose. * We do not think 
so. We do not want their cold, icy, lifeless calmness 
to-day. We want the fire and earnestness of the 
world around us. Our great modern writers—Macan- 
ley, Gibbon, Michelet, Jean Paul, and their com- 


peers, are better models for our young men than any - 


of the old writers, and will come out successfully 
from the most searching comparison with the latter. 

More than this, French, German and English are 
now the mediums of communication in the place ef 
the dead languages. Men are rapidly learning that a 
dead language must be made dead indeed, it having 
served its purpose. The day of the classics has prac- 
tically ended. They have civilized and brought the 
world to its present position, but they must now give 
place to the greater creations which have succeeded 
them. 
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Our schools of learning would do well to drop théir 
ahtique features and customs, and put more life into 
themselves. Noone can fail to be struck with the 
fact that our public men the most learned in ancient 
lore are the most useless. Every day we hear it said 
that such a person “isan able man, but not very 
practical.” Itis the tendency of our present educa- 
tional system to cause men to linger over and dream 
of the past, when the world demands that they sball 
be fully awake to the present, and working for the 
fature. 

These things are worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration, and we commend them to every friend of 
education. 


SAINT PATRICK. 

“ Saint Patrick was a gentleman,” according to the 
old song, but he was not, as is generally believed, an 
Irishman. He was born near the mouth of the Clyde 
in Scotland, in 372. At sixteen years of age he was 
captured by a band of outlaws and carried as a pris- 
oner to Ireland. After a captivity of six months he 
escaped to Scotland. The pirates seem to have had a 
fancy for the young man, and captured him again; 
but he was equally fortunate in escaping a second 
time. He was resolved to become a missionary to 


Ireland, and after a long preparation was ordained 
priest, and finally consecrated bishop. He entered 
on his labors in Ireland in the year 432, when he was 
at the age ofsixty. His preaching was attended with 
such success that before his death, which was in 464, 
he converted the whole island to Christianity. He 


baptized the Kings of Dublin and Munster, and the 
‘seven sons of the King of Connaught, with the great- 


er part of their subjects. A popular legend ascribes 
to him the banishment of all the sriakes and veno- 
mous creatures from the Emerald Isle, by means of 
his crosier or staff, which was preservedin Dublin 
with great veneration as late as 1360. 


THE PEACE OF SLEEP. 


The peace of sleep is nearly as beautiful as the 
peace of death—nearly as beautiful as that unutter- 
able calm whose placidity awes us when we sob over 
our lost ones, and compels us to pause in our weep- 
ing, and gaze on the face whose many changes were 
80 familiar and so dear; yearning for a break in that 
calm, a quiver in that strange set smile, something 
that shall seem human and sympathetic—something, 
we know not what, that will not freeze us with such 
intense conviction that the smiles, and tears, and 
sunshine, and shadow, of earth’s emotions are over; 
and that what we loved has passed away to the world 
where there is no more change! 


How To MAKE CHEESE.—The people of Thuringia 
and Saxony have a simple way of making cheese, 
which we recommend to such of our readers as are 
disposed to try it. The following is the recipe :—To 
five pounds of mashed boiled potatoes, thoroughly 
kneaded, add one pound of sour milk, and salt enough 
to season it. Let the mixture stand three or four 
days, then knead again, and dry it in little baskets in 
the shade. This cheese improves with age, and if 
kept in dry places in well-closed vessels, it will pre- 


g@tve its freshness for a number of years. 
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THE OUNCE. 

This animal is a native of the mountainous regions 
of Asia. Itis a medium sized cat, and is smaller 
than the leopard. The length of its body is about 
three and a half feet, its tail is nearly as long as its 
body, and its hair is long and shaggy. The color is 
a whitish gray; the body is marked by black spots 
which are sometimes in the form of circles; the legs 
are spotted, and the tail is corded with rings. It isa 
very active climber, and preys upon rodents and the 
smaller ruminants. It is considered by some natur- 
alists a species of the panther, and by others as be- 
longing to the leopard family. 


or 


MOVING BEACH. 

Acurious geological fact is noticed in the Isle of 
Wight, consisting of a layer of pebbles, each about 
the size and color of a horse-bean, which has been 
gradually moving eastward along the southwestern 
shore of the island. The layer has now reached 
Ventnor. A few years ago no such pebbles were to 
be found on that coast. They probably originated 
on the coast of Dorset. They are, like all gravel, 
broken and water-worn flints. The layer has pro- 
bably been formed under the sea, and driven by 
some unusual disturbance from the Dorset shores, 


past the Hampshire coast, on to the Isle of Wight 
beach. 


SHEEP. 
The first sheep were introduced into the United 
States at Jamestown, Va., from England in 1609, 


which in forty years had increased to three thousand, 


They were introduced into New York and Massachu- 
setts about 1625. In Massachusetts, in 1791, a lanib 
was born with a longer body and shorter legs than 
the rest of the flock, with longer joints and crooked 
forelegs. As it could not leap over fences it was de- 
termined to propagate the peculiarities, and from it 


arose the famous otter breed, 


LONDON MARKETS. 

The markets of the city of London offer uncommon 
attractions to their customers. The commissioners 
charged with the duty of inspecting them, state in 
one of their reports, that during a period of one week 
the officers seized eight hundred and eighty-five 
pounds of meat, and forty-eight rabbits, as unfit for 
human food. The rabbits were putrid, and of the. 
meat seven hundred and seventy-three pounds was 
diseased, and one hundred and twelve pounds from 
animals that had died from natural causes. 


Curnrous Lawsvu!tT.—A strange case has just tran- 
spired in one ofthe courts of Chicago, A gentleman 
has been compelled to sue out a writ of habeas corpus 
to get possession of his wife. The writ is directed to 
the wife’s mother, who is charged with unlawfully 
detaining the lady from the arms of her loving hus- 
band. Of course, the wife was given up, whereupon 


citizens of Chicago would be at the expense of a law- 
suit to recover possession of their wives—for, if they 
have any particular weakness, it is for the wives of 
other people. 
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Pi an ill-natured Cincinnati editor says that very few 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


“ Bat in thy form. thou Laurel green, 
* Fair Virtue’s semblance soon is seen; 

In life she cheers each different stage, 
Spring's transient reign, and Summer's glow, 
And Autumn mild, advancing slow, 

And lights the eye of age." 


The African Lily. 

Persons who are fond of cultivating neeheibinte. 
and who desire to have them all winter, will do well 
to try the Blue African Lily. It requires a loamy 
soil enriched by manure from an old hotbed, This 
should be shaken down loose and not pressed. The 
plant needs a full exposure to the light, and a plenty 
of water while growing. It must be shifted repeat- 
edly to new pots, care being taken each time to re- 
move the offshoots, until the flower-buds are formed. 
The plants are always very large before they flower, 
and, when the buds form, they should be so placed 
as to have plenty of room, and moisture—the water 
being kept from remaining about the roots in a stag- 
nant state. If treated in this way, and kept ina 
greenhouse, or even under a veranda, this plant will 
frequently send up a flower-stalk three feet high 
crowned with twenty or thirty heads of flowers which 
will come into blossom in succession, When in flower 


it may be placed in the open alr, and forms a beauti- 


ful ornament for the terrace or lawn. It will richly 
repay cultivation, and retains its fresh green leaves 
all the winter. 


Daphne. 

A genus of beautiful low shrubs, nearly equally re- 
markable for thelr elegant and often fragrant flowers, 
and their bright red, poisonous berries. There are 
two varieties, one with white, and the other with 
dark-red flowers. All the kinds are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil; but they 
prefer a rich loam and a shady situation. In the 
nurseries it is generally propagated by seeds; which 
are often two years before they come up, unless sown 
as soon as they are ripe. When young plants are 
purchased, they should always be transplanted in 
October, as the sap begins to be in motion about 
Christmas; and the plants are almost sure to die (or 
at least to become sickly), if taken up after the sap 


A has begun to move. 


Dog-Tooth Violet. 

A pretty bulbous-rooted plant with spotted leaves 
and purple flowers. There is a variety with white 
flowers; and 2. americana, has large dark yellow 
flowers. The European kinds will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and do not require taking up; but 
the American species, which is much the handsom- 
est, is apt to waste its strength in producing roots 
instead of flowers. For this reason, it does best 
what is better in sandy peat. 


Meadow Saffron. 

A hardy bulbous-rooted plant, which will grow in 
any common garden soil. The flowers come up 
through the ground without the leaves in autumn, 
and closely resemble those of the crocus. The leaves 
do not appear till the following spring, and great 
care should be taken of them; as if they should be 
injured, so as to prevent them from exercising their 
proper functions in maturing the sap, the bulb will 
not flower the next autumn. 


Coreopsis. 

Most of the showy annuals formerly known by this 
name, are now called calliopsis, while most of the 
perennial species are still left in the former genus. 
The perennial kinds are quite hardy; but as they are 
tall-growing, spreading plants, they require a great 
deal of room, and should be planted at the back of 
the borders. They will grow in any common soil; 
and they are propagated by division of the roots. 


Cassia. 

The senna tree. Only a few of the species are from 
temperate climates ; and among these, C. corymbosa, 
Lam., is a very showy greenhouse shrub, with yellow 
flowers ; and C. marilandica, from Maryland, is a pe- 
rennial herbaceous plant of easy culture in the open_- 


garden. All the ligneous species are readily propa- 
of roots. 


Catalpa. 

Deciduous trees, one of which, C. springafolia, Bot. 
Mag., is quite hardy. It will grow in any common 
soil that is tolerably dry; but if it has too much 


moisture, the shoots, which are naturally soft, with 
a large pith, will never be thoroughly ripened. For 
the same reason, the situation ought to be airy. It 
is propagated by seeds, cr cuttings of the roots. 


The Dragon Tree. . 
Eastern trees and shrubs with the habit of palms. 
They require a stove, and to be grown in peat and 
loam. The tooth-brushes called Dragon's root, are 
made from the root of the tree species cut into pieces 
about four inches long, each of which is beaten at 
one end with a wooden mallet, to split it into fibres. 


Dorycinum, 

A genus of little hardy plants, separated by Tourne- 
fort from the Lotus, or Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and grow- 
ing freely in any commion soil. They are most suit- 
able for rockwork. ‘ 

The Grand Laurel. 

A little creeping plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for roekwork, It should be grown in sandy peat, 
and never suffered to become too dry. There is also 
pink-!lowered variety. 
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The Bousetvite, 


Preserved Citron Melon. 

Peel the melon, take out the inside, and cut it in 
such pieces as you like—thin strips about a quarter 
of an inch thick are the best. Weigh tke melon, 
and take the same weight in fine white sugar; put a 
little alum in some water,’and boil the melon in it 
until it is tender; take it up on a dish, sprinkle the 
sugar over it, and between the pieces, and let it 
stand over night. Turn off the syrup into the pre- 
serving-kettle, and boil until clarified; put the melon 
in, and boil it until scalded through ; take it out on a 
dish to cool. Add to the syrup two lemons and a 
little preserved ginger to flavor it; boil the syrup 
again until quite clear; put the melon up into jars, 
turn the syrup over it, not quite boiling hot; when 
cold, seal up the jars as for other preserves. 

Sago Gruel. 
Put two tablespoonsful of sago into a small sauce- 


pan, which moisten gradually with a pint of cold 


water, set it over a slow fire, keeping it stirred until 
becoming rather thickish and clear, similar to a jelly, 
then adda little grated nutmeg and sugar according 
to taste, and serve; half a pat of butter might also be 
added with the sugar, or it might be made with new 
milk, and a little salt added, and a glass of wine in 
either case makes it more palatable. 


Peel the pineapple, and cut it in slices about a 
quarter of an inch thick; take a pound of sugar toa 
pound of fruit; sprinkle the sugar over the apple, 
and let it stand until the next day. Then put it into 
the kettle, and boil it until the apple looks clear. 
Take out the apple to cool; give the syrup one boil, 
and strain it through a hair sieve on the fruit. 


Arrowroot, Transparent Jelly. 

Put a good teaspoonful of arrowroot into a basin, 
which mix smoothly with two spoonsful of water, 
then add enough boiling water to make it about the 
consistency of starch, stirring all the time, pour it 
into a stewpan, and stir over the fire until it has 
boiled two minutes; add a little cream, a small glass 
of wine, and a little sugar, and serve. ; 
Vermicelli Pudding. 

Boil one pint of milk, with a piece of lemon peel, 
half a bay-leaf, and a piece of cinnamon, then add 
one ounce of vermicelli; when reduced to half, add 
two eggs and a little sugar; pour these in a buttered 
mould, and steam it half an hour. 


Currant Jelly. 


'. The currants should be ripe and fresh-picked. 


Put them into a preserving-kettle with a littlé water, 
say about a cupful, to prevent them from burning. 


Stew them gently until the currants turn white, 


then strain them through a sieve; they will not re- 
quire. much squeezing. Take a pint of juice to a 
pound of sugar, put them into the kettle, and boil it 


thirty minutes. Take a spooonful out on a plate, 
and set the plate on ice; if it is done, it will stiffen in 
five minutes. Then strain it through a very fine 
sieve into small glass jars. Set them in the sun tgvo 
days. Puta piece of paper wet with brandy on the 
top, and over this a bladder, and tie them up. 


How to cure a Felon. 

As we often see friends suffer with these very 
troublesome things, we publish the following ture 
for them, which we have heard highly recommended : 
As soon as the parts begin to swell get the tincture of 
lobelia, and wrap the part affected with cloth satu- 
rated thoroughly with the tincture, and the felon is 
dead, An old physician says he has known it to 
cure in scores of cases, and it never fails if applied in 
season. 

Preserved Barberries and Syrup. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of barberries, one 
half pint of water; put the sugar and water to boil; 
when boiled enough to skim, put in the barberries; 
let them boil until the syrup is thick; skim out the 
barberries into jars, with syrup enough to keep them. 
Strain the rest of the syrup through acloth; put it 
into bottles, cork and seal them. This makes a very 
nice drink with ice-water. 


Figs and Apple Beverage. 

Have two quarts of water boiling, into which throw 
six fresh dry figs, previously opened, and two apples, 
previously cut into six or eight pieces each; let the 
whole boil together twenty minutes, then pour them 
together into a basin to cool, then pass through a 
sieve ; drain the figs, which will be also good to eat. 
Stewed Plums. 

Put twelve French plums in a stewpan, with a 
spoonful of brown sugar, a gill of water, a little cin- 
namon, and some thin rind of a lemon; let them stew 
twenty minutes, then pour them in a basin until 
cold, take them from their syrup and eat them dry. 
They are sometimes stewed in wine and water. 
Bread Pudding. 

Boil one pint of milk, with a piece of cinnamon 
and lemon-peel; pour it on two ounces of bread- 
crumbs; then add two eggs, half an ounce of cur- 
rants, and a little sugar; steam it in a buttered 
mould for one hour. 


Tapioca Pudding. : 
Boil one pint of mlik, with a piece of lemon-peel 


and a little cinnamon; then add two ounces of tapi- . 


oca; reduce to half; add two eggs, and one ounce of 
butter; pour these in a buttered mould, and steam 
half an hour. 


Bels, fried. 

Cut them into pieces three inches long, dip the 
pieces into flour, egg over with a paste brush, and 
throw them into some bread-crumbs; fry in hot lard. 
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Curious Batters, 


Inexhaustible Ivory. 


New Siberia and the Isle of Lakon are, for the most _ 


part, only an agglomeration of sand, ice, and ele- 
phants’ teeth. At every tempest, the sea casts ashore 
fresh heaps of mammoths’ tusks, and the inhabitants 
are able to drive a profitable trade in the fossil ivory 
thrown up by the waves. During summer, innu- 
merable fishermen’s barks direct their course to 
this isle of bones; and in winter immense caravans 
take the same route, all the convoys drawn by dogs, 
returning charged with the tusks of the mammoth, 
weighing each from 150 to 200 pounds. The fossil 
ivory thus obtained from the frozen north, is import- 
ed into China and Europe, where it is employed for 
the same purposes as ordinary ivory, which is fur- 
nished, as we know, by the elephant and hippopota- 


mus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones has served . 


asa quarry of this valuable material for export to 
China for five’ hundred years; and it has been ex- 
ported to Europe for upwards of one hundred years. 
But the supply from these strange mines remains 
undiminished. What a number of accumulated 
generations does not this profusion of bones and 
tusks imply! 

A wonderful Aquarium. 

A wonderful aquarium is being formed at Boulogne. 
The extreme altitude of the rocks will be about 
seventy feet above the level of the plateau, and the 
caverns underneath will have at least twelve feet to 
fourteen feet headway, wherein will be a series of 
reservoirs, into which sun and air are admitted 
through admirably-conceived fissures, and in which 
specimens of fish, mollusca, crustacea, etc., the pro- 
duce of the Channel and the Mediterranean, will be 
found. 

Phosphorus. 

White phosphorus is neither 9 hydrate nor an allo- 
tropic state of ordinary phosphorus, and it does not 
result from a sort of devitrification of transparent 
phosphorus; but it ig, in fact, merely ordinary phos- 
phorus irregularly on the surface by the 
action of air dissolved in the water, a slow combus- 
tion, which is accelerated by the action of light, and 
which ceases as soon as the water holds no more oxy- 
gen in solution. - 


Strength of Timber. 

The resistance of timber to crushing while green, 
is about one-half its resistance after having been dried. 
The resistance of teak to crushing is 12,000 Ibs. per 
square inch; of oak and elm, 10,000; of fir and pine, 
5400 to 6200; and of dry ash (along the grain), 9000. 


Intermittent Fevers and Drainage. 

Doctor Gallard stated, in a paper to the French 
Academy, that in many districts where intermittent 
fevers had prevailed from time immemorial, the 
drainage effected by railway works removed these 


The Water Beetle. 

An interesting specimen of etsemewen 
water beetle. These little creatures are of an oval 
form, and have their hind legs fringed with hairs, 
which greatly aids them while swimming. They 
pass the larva state mostly in the water, and the 
perfect beetle, although generally found on or under 
the water, is able to fly from pond to pond. Thisis 
generally done at night, or during damp, cloudy 
weather. The héight to which they fly is sometimes 
very great. The little black beetles seen sporting on 
the surface of the water, dancing, as it were, in regu- 
lar circles, are provided with two sets of eyes, one 
above and one below the surface of the water, which 
enables them to see above and below the surface. 


Atlantic Mud, 

At alate meeting of the Manchester Philosophical 
and Literary Association, Mr. Sidebotham read an 
interesting paper on the microscopic examination of 
the mud of the Atlantic. In the unsuccessful at- 
tempts made to raise the Atlantic cable,. the grap- 
nels and ropes brought up with them a quantity of 
ooze or mud, some of which was scraped off and pre- 
served. Heobtai d speci of the deposit from 
Mr. Fairbairn, and submitted them to microscopic 
examination. the deposit resembles 
dirty clay, and reminds one of the chalk of Dover; 
indeed, it presents such appearances as would lead 
to the inference that a bed of chalk is now being 
formed at the bottom of the Atlantic. It was com- 
posed entirely of minute organisms, which exhibited 
a very fragmentary qoadition, 


colored artificially. He has for years practised the 
art of a maker of artificial wines, and therefore speaks 
from experience. His method is based on the great 
difference which éxists between the solubility in wa- 
ter of red substances derived from berries and fruits, 
for example, and that of the coloring matter of nat- 
ural wines, which can only be dissolved in weak 
alcohol. The method is, soak in the wine which is 
to be tested a small slice of bread, or a dry and per- 
fectly clean sponge, and let it become completely sat- 
urated. Then place it in a china-plate filled with 
water. Ifthe wine is colored artificially, the water 
immediately acquires a reddish-violet tint, while if it 
is natural, this same effect is produced at the end of 
@ quarter of an hour or half hour only, and the water, 
moreover, first assumes a sensible opaline appearance. 
According to Mr. Blume, this simple method can al- 
ways be tried with confidence, and its results are more 
certain than those commonly in use. 


A new Organic Pigment. 

A new coloring matter has been discovered by Herr 
Buchner. It is termed rhamnoxanthine, and is pro- 
duced by the bark of Rhamnus frangula. The crys- 
within the bark of the plant. 
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A NAUGHTY BOY... 

Never will we forget the time we met our sweet 
Kitty, in the centre of a vast wilderness of briers in 
the old Buckeye State. Her eyes were as black as 
the berries in her basket, and as brilliant as those of 
the catbird chattering over her head; her broad 
streak of purple fruit-stain from ear to ear. Heavens! 
didn’t she look lovely! Our own basket was full, and 
we volunteered our assistance to fill that carried by 
our Kitty. Often, while plucking the melting fruit 
from some glorious cluster, her curls—Kitty had 
curls, glossy and golden—her curis brushed our 
cheeks, we thought, very often; but still it seemed, 
somehow, to be accidental. Somehow, too, we were 


always at work upon the same clusters, and Kitty's: 


lips were very close to ours when she turned to speak. 
At last, Kitty’s lips pouted, Kitty’s eyes flashed, and 
she almost. succeeded in coaxing into her smooth 
white brow one or two indignant wrinkles. “ Don’t 
you think,” said she, “that the other day, when I 
was out bere all alone, just as we are—with Ned 
Jones, the naughty fellow up and kissed me?” We 


didn’t like Ned, and we were very ready to say that . 


he was naughty. “‘He just caught me this way, 
and ”—here her lips almost touched ours, and we 

a violent thumping in the region of®eur hearts; but 
she didn’t quite do it, and the peril was soon over. 
We felt all over that we were on the verge of being 
just as naughty as Ned, yet our bashfulness saved us. 
Still pouting, though worse than ever, she 
placed both on our shoulder and, turning her 
sweet young face toward ours, said, “‘You are a 
dear, good boy! you aint going to be naughty, like 
Ned was?” Heavens! how our heart fluttered! We 
seemed losing our breath ; and a moment after Kitty 
was saying, “‘ You area very, very naughty boy.” 


THE OLD MAN AND His SON. 

“ Bill, don’t you know that dad don’t allow you to 
buy shot!” said a young urchin to his brother, some- 
what his senior, who was making a purchase of that 
article. 

‘You just never mind me. I'd thank you to at- 
tend to your own business, mister Bob. I don’t care 
what dad allows, I’ll buy what I please.” 

Little boy, slightly agitated—“‘I’m going to tell 
dad,” rushed out of the store and runs down street, 
and bounces into the room where the old man is 
quietly perusing the morning paper. 

“Dad! dad! Bill has wentand gotshot!” 

“ Good heavens!” cries the old man, dropping the 
paper in consternation, and bolting for the door. 
“ Where is he?” 

“ Down to Thompson’s store,” responded Bob. 

In his excitement the old man forgets to remove his 
“ reading specks,” and in going down the front steps 
migjudges the distance to the pavement, steps off too 
soon, and comes sprawling on all fours.. He gathers 
himeelf up and starts for the store. The pavement 
appears te be about the levelof his knees, conse- 
quently in his violent endeavor to keep it under him 


he cuts a ludicrous figure, and draws from the aston- 
ished bystanders such a roar as never was before be- 
stowed upon a single individual since the world 


began. 

“Say, there, old lift-up, where are you going? 
what train do you catch?” cries one. 

“ Where did you learn that step?” asks another ; 
and thus he is assailed on every side. 

But he hears not the jeers and scoffs of any one;. 
he cares for nothing—nothing but William. At 
length his tedious march is brought to a close by ar- 
riving at the store, where Bill is stretched out, tak- 
ing it easy. The old man supposing him badly hurt, 
rushed up to him, frantically exclaimed : 

“OQ, William! William! where are you wounded?” 

“ What's the matter, dad? Ye going crazy?” ex- 
claims Bill, rising on his elbow, and casting a look of 
astonishment at the old man. 

“ Why, Robert said you had got shot.” 

“So did. I got a half pound of the best duck 
shot in the store,” 

The old man left amid noise enough to drown a 
thunder clap. As might be sateen the 

“lammin,” and Bill did not. 
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A BLUFF COMPLIMENT, 


An old deacon in York State had a carroty-headed 
clerk who spent most of his time, and all his atten- 
tion, in the cultivation of a saffron moustache (similar 
to the one Dickens ascribed to Fascination Fiedgeby), 
and who asked the old man how he likedit? The 
deacon regarded him attentively for some time, with 
anxious solicitude apparent in every feature of his be- 
nign countenance, and then impressively said to him, 
that if he lived long enough, was blessed by Provi- 
dence, enjoyed good health, slept well at night, had 
good luck, and no pull-backs, he would look like 
Satan in about six weeks. 


THE IRON HORSE. 

Timothy Snodgrass has been “scooting around” 
at the West, and as some of his @xperiences are rath- 
er amusing, we copy an extract, as follows; 

“ When we got to the depot, I went around to get 
a look at theiron horse, Thunderation! it warn’t no 
more like a hoss than a meetin’-house. If I was go- 
in’ to describe the animule, I’d say it looked like— 
well, it looked like—darned if I know what it looked. 
like, unless it was a regular he devil, snortin’ smoke 
all round, and pantin’, and heavin’, and swellin’, and 
chawing up red-hot coals, like they was good. A fel- 
ler stood in @ house-like, feedin’ him all the time; 
but the more he got, the more he wanted, and the 
more he snorted. After a spell, the feller catched 
him by the tail, and, great Jericho! he set up a yell 
that split the ground for more’n a mile and a half, 
and the next minute I felt my legs a waggin’, atid 
found myself at t’other end of a string o’ vehicles. I 
wasn't skered, but I had three dhills and a stroke of 
palsy in less that five minits, and my face had a duri~. 
ous brownish-yeller-green-bluish color in it, which 
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was perfectly unaccountable. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘com- 
ment is super-fluous ;’ ard I took a seat in the near- 
est wagin, or car, as they call it—a consarned long, 


steam boat-looking thing, with a string of pews down 


each side, big enough to.hold about a man and a half. 
Justas I sat down, the horse hollered twice, and 
started off like a streak, pitchin’ me head-first at the 
stomach of a big Irish woman, and she gave a tre- 
mendous grunt, and then catched me by the head, 
and crammed me under the seat; the cars wasa 
jumpin’ and tearin’ along at nigh on to forty thousand 
miles an hour, and everybody was a bobbin’ up and 
down like a mill-saw, and every wretch o’m had his 
mouth wide open, and looked like they was laffin, but 
I couldn’t hear nothin’, the cars kept up such a 
racket, Bimeby they stopped all at once, and then 
such another laff busted out o’ them passengers, as I 
never hern before. Laffin’ at me, too—that’s what 
made me mad, and I was as mad as thunder, too. I 
ris up, and, shakin’ my fist at ‘em, saysI. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, look a-bere! I’m @ peaceable stran- 
ger ’—and away went the darn train like the small- 
pox was in town, jerking me down in the seat with a 
whack like I’d been thrown from the moon, and their 
cussed mouths flopped open, and the fellers went to 
bobbing up and down again. I put onan air of mag- 
nanimous contempt like, and took no more notice of 
‘em, and very naturally went to bobbin’ up and down 
myself.” 
TRIALS OF RAILROAD CLERKS. 

Some of our readers may have a poor opinion of 
the patience of railroad clerks, but here is a sample 
of the questions which they have to answer while 
selling tickets : 

“ Does the next train stop at Newton?” 

“No sir; it is the Express train.” 

“Don’t the Express train stop there?” 

**No sir; it goes past.” 

“How much is the fare?” 

“ One dollar and twenty-five cents.” 

“When will the next train go that stops at 
Newton?” 

“At four o’clock, sir.” 

“ Why don’t the Express train stop there?” 

* Because it goes right through.” 

* Does it ever stop there?” 

“No sir; never.” 

“ Will the train that starts at four o’clock stop 
there?” 

Yes sir.” 

“ There’s no danger of its going past without stop- 
ping, is there?” 

“ No sir.” 

“Tt isn’t the Express train that goes at four o’clock, 
is it?” 

sir.” 

*Couldn’t the Express train just as well stop as 


“Why don’t it?” 

“ Don’t know, sir.” 

“ Will this ticket take me to Newton?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Does the train stop anywhere between here and 
Newton?” 

“ No sir.” ’ 

“TI couldn’t get off anywhere for a fow minutes, 
could I?” 


“No sir,” 

“ What time does the train start?” 

“ Four o’clock, sir.” 

**1¢ will be sure to start on time, will it?” ° 
Clerk—(angrily)—“ Yes sir.” 
Traveller—“ Well, ye might be civil.” 


». 


WHERE THE LAUGH CAME IN. 

Mr. Bruce’s and Sizer’s farms adjoined each other. 
Sizer had an unruly sheep, which was in the habit of 
getting into Bruce’s field. Bruce expostulated with 
Sizer several times, and told him if he didn’t keep his 
sheep at home, he would fix him so he wouldn’t jamp 
any more fences. But Bruce soon found the sheep 
back again; so he caught him, and with a knife sey- 
ered the cuticle or skin just beyond the gambrel 
joint, and between the main cord and bone, then 
thrust the other hind leg through the aperture, and 
then put the sheep back over Sete ee ot 
off hobbling on three legs. 

Siser soon efter 
was in, and he knew very well who was the cause of 
it, but he concluded to take things, coolly, and wait 
some suitable opportunity to revenge himself. Pres- 
ently Bruce’s old sow broke into Sizer’s field, when 
he caught her, and, with a sharp knife, cut her 
mouth from ear to ear, and turned her back into the 
field. When Bruce discovered this, he went to 
Sizer’s in a great rage, and demanded of him what 
he did that for. Sizer said: 

“ Upon my word, Neighbor Bruce, I didn’t do any 
such thing. Your old sow split her mouth laughing 
at my sheep through the fence.” 


A STREAK AHEAD OF NOAH. 


A dispute once arose between two Scotchmen, 
named Campbell and McLean, upon the antiquity of 
their families. The latter would not allow that the 
Campbells had any right to rank with the McLeans 
in antiquity, who, he insisted, were in existence as a 
clan since the beginning of the world. Campbell had 
a little more Biblical knowledge than his antagonist, 
and asked him if the clan of the McLeans was before 
the flood. 

“ Flood! what flood?” asked McLean. 

“ The flood, you know, that drowned all the world 
but Noah and his family, and his flock,” said 
Campbell. 

“Pooh! you and your flood,” said McLean; “my 
clan was afore the flood.” 

“*T have not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, “ of 
the name of McLean going into ‘ Noah’s ark.’” 

“Noah's ark!” retorted McLean, in contempt. 
“Who ever heard o’ a McLean that hadn’t a boat o’ 
his ain?” 


SIMON AND THE WIDOW. 

“ Now, Sol,” said Sinion to Sol Smith, his Intimate 
friend, “I will tell you how thé lovely Julia treated 
me, if you will faithfully promise not to tell it to any 
person alive. You promise, do you? Well, I had 
been courting Julia assiduously for a year or more 
past, and never could bring matters to a close, so I 
determined to pluck up courage, and have my fate 
decided at once. I therefore decked myself in my 
best bib and tucker, had my hair cut, my beard and 
moustache trimmed, and called on my dear Julia 


one bright morning in May, and after much cooing, 
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I was very desirous of billing, but my heart failed me 
to make the attempt. I placed my hand on her 
shoulder, and said: 

“<* Widow, this is the softest place I ever put my 
hand on in the whole course of my life.’ 

“+ Indeed, Mr. Suggs,’ said she, ‘1 will put it on a 
softer place;’ and, Sol—now you promise you wont 
tell anybody ?—she took my hand from her shoulder, 
in her own soft, delicate, plump little hand, and put 
it right on the top of my head!’ ” 

A TOOTHLESS ANIMAL, 

A short time ago, at a school in the North of Eng- 
land, during a lesson on animal kingdom, the teacher 
put the following question: 

“Can any boy name to me an animal of the order 
edentata—that is, a front tooth toothless animal?” 

A boy (whose face beamed with pleasure at the 
prospect of a good mark) replied : 

“T can!” 

“ Well, what is the animal?” 
= grandmother!” replied the boy, with great 
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AFTER A. FUNERAL. 

A story is preserved among the legends of a New 
England town, of a pair of worthy old ladies—sisters- 
in-law, we believe they were—who were quite insep- 
arable; indeed, it was a standing joke in that town, 
that if Aunt Sarah should get to heaven, her first 
inquiry would-be, when safe inside the gates, “Is 
Sister Champlin here?” The old ladies had many 
tdstes in common; among them was a somewhat sin- 


gular one—a passionate desire to attend all the fune-. 


rals round about. One morning, a report was circu- 
lated of the death of old Mr. Sharp, the minister in a 
neighboring town. The hour for the funeral services 
had not been mentioned; but, judging that they 
would occur om the second day, Aunt Sarah and Sis- 
ter Champlin, each arrayed in a new black silk apron, 
as being eminently appropriate for fanereal wear, set 
forth at sunrise—determined, at all events, to be in 
time. Aunt Sarah being the proprietress of a “ one- 
horse shay ”—a rickety concern, drawn bya lazy old 
mare—had called for Sister Champlin, and, by dint of 
much persuasion of the obstinate beast, the pair, by 
nine o’clock, reached the borders of the town where 
the minister resided. At this point they met Mr. 
Sharp’s hired man, driving a yoke of cattle. The old 
ladies drew up, and Sister Champlin, as spokeswo- 
man, inquired what hour had been appointed for Mr. 
Sharp’s funeral. “ Why, bless yer soul, Miss Champ- 
lin, the minister aint dead yet!—shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he held out till fall; he’s got the wear in 
him, the old man has!” Aunt Sarah drew up the 
reins with an air of resignation, as if to turn round. 
Suddenly she dropped them. “Sister Champlin! 
Sister Champlin! dew ask the cretur if he don’t know 
of a funeral we can go tew!” 


RULES FOR COURTSHIP. 
BY A BILLIARDIST OF UNCOMMON ASSURANCE. 


Courtship is a pleasant fancy game, frequently 
played between the opposite sexes, at private tables, 
and much liked by the ladies. You commence with 
a “miss,” first “taking your cue” from your fair 
ghallenger’s eyes. Be careful not to “force” too 
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much; itis better to “follow.” Never for 
the “lead ;” always yield it to the lady. If she keeps 
you at arm’s length, use the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
Explain to her the delicate manwuvres of the game— 
especially the advantages of the “kiss,” which you 
can illustrate by concussing the “ two reds.” Observe 
how she “banks,” and where—this is important. 
Tell her what is meant by “hugging the cushion,” 
and hint modestly at the kind of cushion you would 
like tohug. If she “scratches,” don’t mind it, but 
play for “safety;” or, if you have a chance, “run ;”’ 
but when you havea “favorable opening,” make a 
“bold effer” at every “hazard.” Should you have 
bad luck,” try again; you may succeed in the “long 
run.” Never think of “ pocketing a ball” in your 
own head, ifdisappointed. The maxim holds good in 
courtship as in billiards, that it is madness to make 
a “shot” by which you are sure fo “ hole yourself.” 
Much depends upon “coaxing” in this pastime. 
Broadcloth, by faithfully attending to the above 
hints, will genefally get the best of crinoline, and in 
three cases out Of five will win a “love game.” 


A TRANSFER. 

In the midst of the late excitement, and at the 
moment when everybody thought all the banks were 
going to the dogs together, Jones rushed into the 
bank of which he was a stockholder, and thrusting 
the certificate into the face of the transfer clerk, he 
said, in great haste: 

“Here, please transfer half that to James P. 
Smith!” 

The clerk looked at it, and asked, “‘ Which half, 
Mr. Jones?” 

“J don’t care which half,” replied Jones, puzzled 
at the inguiry. 

“You had better go to the courts; I can’t make 
the transfer without a legal decision. If you really 
wish to transfer your other half to Mr. Smith, we 
can’t do it here.” 

Jones was confounded. He knew the banks were 
all in a muddle, but this was too deep forhim, He . 
took his certificate from the hand of the sfniling 
clerk, and on looking at it, lo! it was his marriage 
certificate! Being a printed form, on fine paper, and 
put away among his private papers, it was the first 
thing that Mr. Jones laid hands on when he went to 
his secretary for his bank-stock script. He went 
home, kissed his wife, glad to find she hadn’t been 
transferred to Mr. Smith, and, taking the right pa- 
pers this time, hastened down town in time to get it 
all straight. 


A sTRONG Hint. —“Look out there! 
you kicking my dog for?” 

“I’m kickin’ him ‘cause he’s full of fleas,and I 
don’t want to get °em on my good clothes.” 

“ Fleas, the devil? Why, that dog sleeps with 
me.” 

“ Yes, darn you, I know it; and that’s whar he 
gets them.” 


What are 


What is the difference between the labors of a 
farmer and a seamstress? One gathers what he 
sows, the other sews what she gathers. 

The Dutchman who stabbed himself with a pound 
of soap, because his krout would not “ schmell” has 


_been sent back to Germany. 
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A THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLAR JOB. 

The head clerk of a large firm in Charlestown prom- 
ised an old customer one day, half a bale of Russia 
duck, to be on hand at one o’clock, when the man 
was to leave town with his goods. The firm was out 
of duck, and the clerk ‘Went over to Boston’to buy. 
some. Not finding a truckman, he hired aman to 
take it over in his wheelbarrow. Finishing other 
business, on bis return to Charlestown, the clerk 
found the man not half way over the bridge, sitting 
on his barrow half dead with the heat. 

What was to be dome? It was then half-past 
twelve, and the goods were promised at one? There 
was not a moment to lose. In spite of the heat, the 
dust, and his fine light summer clothes, the young 
man seized the wheelbarrow and pushed on. 

Pretty soon a rich merche~“ whom the young man 
knew very well, riding on horseback, overtook him. 
“ What,” said he, “Mr. Wilder turned truckman.” 

“ Yes,” answered the clerk, “the goods are prom- 
ised at one o’clock, and my man has given out; but 
‘you see I am determined to be us good as my word.” 

“ Good, good!” said the gentleman, and trotted on. 

Calling at the store where the young man was em- 
ployed, he told his employer what he had seen. “And 
I want you to tell him,” said the gentleman, “that 
when he goes into business for himself, my name is at 
his service for thirty thousand dollars.” 

Reaching the store, which he did in time, you may 
be sure the high prices set on his condact made 
amends for all the heat, anxiety, and fatigue of the 
job. 
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AN IRISH BLUNDER, 

Two Irishmen, engaged in peddling packages of 
linen, bought an old mule to aid in carrying the bur- 
dens. One would ride awhile, then the other, carry- 
ing the bales of linen on the mule. One day, the 
Irishman who was on foot got close up to the heels of 
his muleship, when he received a kick on one of his 
shins. To be revenged, he picked apa stone, and 
hurled it at the mule, but struck his companion on 
the back of the head. Seeing what he had done, he 
stopped and began to groan and rub his shin. The 
one on the mule turned and asked what was the’ 
matter. “The bloody crathur kicked me,” was the 
reply. ‘ Be jabers, he’s did the same thing to me on 
the back of the head,” said the other. 


A BOARDER'S MISTAKE. 

A newly-arrived boarder at one of our fashionable 
boarding-houses, thought he had not sufficient bol- 
stering for his head, and carried the pil- 
lows down to his landlady’s room, Who inquired what 
he desired. The gentleman wanted to know what 
she called the articles he held in his hands. “ Pil- 
lows, you impudent fellow!” sereamed the outraged 
woman. “O, I thought they were pin-cushions!” 
replied the disconsolate boarder. ' 


A TOUGH STORY. 

We knowa man named Neverbeat. Somebody 
having boasted of the speed of his horse, Neverbeat 
rejoined, “ Why, the other day I was up to S—, 
sixteen miles distant. Just as I started for home a 
shower came sweeping on. The rain struck in the 
back part of the wagon, and the moment it struck, I 


hit old Kate a cut with the whip. Away she trotted 
searcely touching her forefeet to the ground; she 
kept just nip and nip with the shower. The wagon 
was filled with water, but not a drop fell on me!” 


AN INDIGNANT WIFE. 


There is a statement that one day a woman went 
to Brigham Young for counsel touching some alleged 
oppreasion by an officer of the church. Brigham, like 
a true politician, assumed to know her; but when it 
became necessary to record her case, hesitated, and 
said, ‘‘ Let me see, sister, I forget your name.”—‘‘ My 
name?” was the indignant reply; “‘why, Iam y 
wife!”"—“ When did I marry you?” The woman in- 
forméd the “‘ president,” who referred to an account 
book in his desk, and then said, “ Well, I believe you 
are right. I knew your face was familiar.” 


THE QUESTION.—A little, keen, prigiibeyed girl 
of four years, on a visit oneevening, was assisted on 
the knee of a gentleman friend, and on being told by 
her mother that she was too large by to hold, re- 
torted almost immediately, acco’ g the words 
with a gesture: “‘ Why, girls of nineteen years sit on 
laps, and you wouldn’t call them babies, would you?” 


MINOR JOKES. 

Way is a drowned donkey like a horse-doctor ?— 
Because he’s a wet-an’-hairy-’un! (veterinarian). 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? We have to 
look out for him when the bell rings. 

Whence did the author of “ Whittington and his 
Cat” derive hisinapiration? From the Mews of history. 

Why is an eruptive disease an advantage toa man 
in jail? Because when he gets it, he breaks out. 

What constellation rules the destinies of shoe- 
makers? Bootes, of course. 

Easy way to make a bark canoe. Take any canoe, 
and put a dog in it. : 

What dance does a land slide resemble? The High- 
land fling. 

Why has a short woman no relations? Because it 
is impossible for her to be-/ong to any family. 

A Mopev Fisa.—The seal-in-wax. 

Tae Watcu Cry.—* Take care of your pockets!” 

Barr.—Widows’ caps. 

AN ELOQUENT SPEAKER is like a river—greatest 
at the mouth. 

A RestTiIxnc.— When is a tired man like a thief?— 
When he needs arresting. 

THE Pore'’s Orrinion OF FREEMASONS.—More 
“ free” than welcome. 

To Pror_e Down ix THE WORLD.—Try the new 
hotels—they will give you a lift. 


Loperne-Hovuse Your milk does 
not pay any income-tax, I suppose, Mrs. Skinpenny?” 
“Why not, sir?” “I shouldn’t think it was rich 
enough.” : 


> 


DowNWARD TuRN.—An affected milkmaid says 
butter has taken a downward churn. The strongest 
in the tub is the weakest in the market. 


TENANTS OF THE DEEP.—People who have Wary 
landlords. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


ee ART AT A DISCOUNT. _ 
Purty, aint it, Joe?” 
Unartistic Natrve—“O, I dunnow! W'never I sees any o’ these hairy-faced coves a-drawin’ 
‘about, I allus thinks to myself wot a pity ‘tis they can't find summat better to do!”’ 


Tae LATEST STYLE —The sweetest 


thing out is the latest style of waterfall. 


“0, ‘TIS HARD TO GIVE THE HAND!” 
Swosxixs—“ May I ‘ave the pleasure of your ‘and for the next?” ([Ineffable disgust of 
‘charming creature. } 

Litre 8. (mistaking the meaning of the look),—“O, don’t think I aint hobserved ye cos I didn’t arsk 
youearier. I ve ‘ad my heye on you hall the hevenin’!” 
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